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Young Farmers Look Ahead 


Our job, as I see it, is the same as that of any other producer 
in any other part of the world. It is to produce a constantly 
improving production which we can sell at a constantly de- 
creasing price. 

Our responsibility in producing quality products goes beyond 
the mere satisfaction of known consumers’ wants. For example, 
consumers, because of habit, prefer eggs with light yolks, yet 
we know that an egg with a dark yolk is more nutritional. 
Our job is to produce this more-nutritional egg by such methods 
as better feeding and then to help educate the consumer to 
want it. 

Better handling of the product can also help us attain im- 
proved quality. To a limited extent this has already been done, 
but much more can be done in the future. 

There will be periods of inflation and periods of deflation. 
I do not mean that the prices of farm products should not rise 
and fall with the price level. I do mean that we should increase 
our efficiency of production so that the trend in price will be 
downward. There are many ways in which we can become more 
efficient producers. For example, feeding grass silage keeps 
hens healthier and reduces flock mortality. Better breeding 
will give us larger-sized eggs. Better management will enable 
us to produce more with less labor.—A Poultryman 

Even in this advanced age, there is not and never has been a 
perfectly run railroad, school, newspaper, bank, grocery store, 
factory, or farm. In science, much of the knowable is to be dis- 
covered—in fact most of it. We know little about astronomy. 
Chemistry and physics are little more than a mass of questions. 
We have merely scratched the surface of invention. There is 
much to be done in the industrialization of agriculture, and 
young farmers must play a large part. We can expect new 
synthetic materials made of products which the farmer can 
grow. There is also a big job to be done in rural electrification, 
for over half of our rural population is still using oil lamps, and 
thus is unable to use modern electrical devices.—A Student 

Our job, as I see it, is to work to produce all the food necessary 
for this country with a smaller number of people on the farms. 
This seems to conflict with statements made about a back-to- 
the-land movement. Yet there definitely has been in the past, 
and will be in the future, only a certain amount of money that 
people in this country will be willing to spend for food. Only as 
we produce efficiently so that a small number can produce this 
food will this money reach around and provide good incomes 
for farmers. 

Efficient selling is also important. Perhaps it is more im- 
portant than efficient production. It seems to me that we have 
made more progress in increasing production-efficiency than 
we have in increasing selling-efficiency. Perhaps we should 
in the future place more emphasis on selling.—A Dairyman 

Probably we have not seen anything in the past like what we 
will see in the future, so far as improvements in techniques of 
production and the efficiency of farming operations are con- 
cerned. The key to a high level of living for any country or 
any group of producers in a country is high production per 
worker. That has been true in the past and should be our 
objective in the future. This principle should be applied to 
more than just production. It should be applied to the distri- 
bution of farm products. Certainly there are a good many 
things we can do to increase efficiency of distribution. Many of 
our farm organizations, both commercial and otherwise, can 
foster research and practical programs. This is the area in 
which farmers meet laborers, and the point where we can meet 
them, either with our fists up or pulling together. We know 
that both labor and agriculture as a whole profit by low costs 
of distribution and the wide distribution of goods. 

The third phase of our job is what I call farm-citizenship or 
just plain citizenship. I think that it is our job to be aware of 
the changes which are going on and to formulate opinions and 
let them be known. Agriculture can make a very important 
contribution to our democratic system. First, by doing the pro- 
duction job efficiently; second, by lending support to projects 
that will improve the distribution system; and third, by being 
informed citizens.—A Feed Dealer 
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Recouping Our Losses 


Now that the war is over, state supervisors are thinking 
intently about their postwar programs. In some states the 
quality of working conditions and of work has been reasonably 
well maintained. In other states the work has suffered. It 
is to the recovery of this lost ground that we should now direct 
our thinking with vigor and determination. By the time this 
editorial appears it will be too late for the best effort in some 
locations, but for many others it will still be timely. Let us 
face the situation purposefully and intelligently. 

It is well to think of conditions related to the enactment of 
the first bill for vocational education and in many states the 
beginning of agricultural education. In those days a local school 
which had been operating under certain conditions, including 
teachers, classes and various related activities, was given an 
opportunity to initiate a department of vocational agriculture 
designed basically to prepare students in high school and young 
men out of high school, so desiring, for the vocation of farming. . 
To this end were provided the services of a qualified teacher of 
agriculture to carry on this special type of instruction. And the 
school was asked to provide the necessary rooms, equipment, 
apparatus, and library. All other functions were to be con- 
tinued by the teachers as before. There was no compulsion 
forcing schools to accept such a teacher; it was optional. This 
type of education had long been desired. It was popular from 
the beginning. Definitely it was a sellers’ market. 

With the experience of nearly 30 years, the requirements 
for good work in a broad departmental program have changed 
and the opportunities for vocational service by the teachers 
have increased. But during the war, in some states and in many 
communities, the quality of product deteriorated for various 
reasons. Some teachers have not been allowed to give full time 
to vocational duties. Also some teachers have chosen to limit 
their service for which they were employed and have used their 
time liberally for other employment. Some schools have 
cramped vocational teaching. Extra duties, nonvocational in 
nature, have been imposed on teachers so that, as a result, 
conditions unhealthy for a vigorous program now prevail. What 
shall be done? 

One suggestion is to review critically the type of vocational 
education that is desired. Restate the standards necessary to 
bring about that high-quality product. Hold to those standards 
and insist on their acceptance in every department reopened 
or opened, beginning today! Today as never before since the 
early years of agricultural education, it is a sellers’ market. The 
state supervisor has a product to offer; the supply of teachers 
limited. If a department is opened with conditions for work 
less than the best, it is the supervisor’s responsibility, his blame. 

From previous articles in this magazine we gather these 
suggestions. If a community wishes to reopen a department, or 
to open one, require that that community shall arrange for a 
meeting attended by the Board of Education, interested mem- 
bers of the faculty, and a liberal number of parents of pro- 
spective students in agriculture—a community meeting of 30 
or more persons, if you please. This meeting will be attended 
by a member of the supervisory staff or a teacher-trainer who 
will present, preferably, a film-strip or movie of a good pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture. This will be supplemented by 
a talk featuring the important phases of a broad program. 
Questions and discussions may follow. Then the requirements 
will be stated for all needed physical facilities. Steps may then 
be taken to reopen or open the department, and it opens with 
a reasonable degree of accurate information on the part of those 
interested. “‘Chiseling,” or violated standards, will be avoided 
and quality of performance will be maintained. As depart- 
ments now operating are found with violations, the same type of 
community meeting will be arranged and the basis for remedy- 
ing the faults will be determined—or the department discon- 
tinued. ; 

Vocational agriculture may have suffered during the war, 
but it has its opportunity now to recuperate the losses if state 
supervisors will face their tasks purposefully and intelligently. 
It is their hour for action, vigorous and forward. Our future 
farmers deserve it. May we expect it? Will they receive it? 
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S. S. SUTHERLAND 


HENRY S. BRUNNER 


What Does “Reconversion” Mean As Applied 
to Problems of Agricultural Education 


H. M. BYRAM, Professor of Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing 


Tue end of the 
war has brought 
about many chang- 
es and shifts of em- 
phasis, as well as 
new needs not ex- 
istent before. Re- 
moval of gasoline 
rationing, the pro- 
spective availabili- 
ty of new cars, and 
the removal of tire 
rationing will 
change teacher 
activities consider- 
ably. Changes in foreign demand. for 
agricultural commodities and changes 
in the general economy of the country 
carry implications for shifts in teaching 
emphasis. Important adjustments are 
in the offing in the activities that consti- 
tute what we call the local program of 
agricultural education. 

Vocational education in agriculture 
in the United States has been a powerful 
force in the battle for food production. 
It is important that teachers now clearly 
see the new role which agricultural edu- 
cation should play in the period of peace 
which we are now starting to build. This 
raises the question, ““How can teachers of 
agriculture convert their programs to a peace- 
time basis?’ Following are some ways in 
which we predict teachers will adjust 
their activities to the changed situation. 


H. M. Byram 


Training Programs for Veterans 


Many states have set up plans for pro- 
viding training for returned veterans in 
farming. “On-the-job training” under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act is a 
current development which will] call for 
application of time-tried techniques of 
individual teaching on the farm as well 
as both job-instructor training and 
job-methods training. Supplementary 
class instruction for veterans in the regu- 
lar part-time or evening classes or in 
special classes soon will loom large in the 
programs of many teachers of agriculture. 

Of course, until the end of selective 
service and until the question of peacetime 
military training is settled, long-time 
plans will still be difficult to develop. 
However, teachers are finding it increas- 
ingly easier to talk with their all-day 
boys about long-time programs of super- 
vised farming leading to establishment. 
Establishment in farming is now much 
less of a big ‘‘if’’ with an indefinite period 
of military service looming up in the 
foreground. 

During the war many part-time classes 
for young farmers were discontinued, 
and the young farmers enrolled in Food 
Production ar Training courses. 
Teachers are thinking of re-establishing 
these classes for young farmers so as to be 


able to continue to help the boys just out 
of high school and other young men to 
progress toward establishment. It will be 
easier now, too, to give individual guid- 
ance and assistance to these young men 
on such problems as finding farming 
opportunities, developing partnership 
agreements, financing the business, and 
securing equipment and livestock. 


Functionalizing Instruction 


There is a backlog of field trips that 
should have been taken but were not 
taken because school busses couldn’t be 
used or because cars were not available 
for use. Some teachers are resuming such 
trips to supplement farm visits to indi- 
viduals, to study farming programs and 
to interest the class as a whole in the 
development of farming programs. We 
can now go out to the farm to do or 
demonstrate the job that we have been 
trying to teach in the classroom during 
the last few years. There should be a 
tremendous ‘“‘back-to-the-farm” move- 
ment in our instruction, both with classes 
and with individual help to students on 
their home farms. 

In reconverting vocational agriculture 
to a peacetime basis, increased emphasis 
should be placed on visits to the farms 
of members of adult, part-time, and all- 
day classes to help analyze needs, to 
give individual instruction, and to 
stimulate development of better farming 
programs. 


Emphasis on Farm Living 


With less emphasis on quantity pro- 
duction, farmers will and should turn 
attention to improvement of the farm 
home. We shguld see an increase in home- 
improvement projects designed to beau- 
tify the home surroundings or to add con- 
veniences and comforts to the home. 

There is no question but that we shall 
also see an accelerated movement of 
people from the urban, industrial areas 
to rural acreages. These people will 
merit and need assistance from teachers 
of agriculture so that they can succeed 
in producing much of the family food 
supply from the land. Adult classes for 
part-time farmers are already being 
planned or organized, as well as classes 
for boys from part-time farms. 


Changes in Emphasis in Course Content 


We shall need to teach farmers how to 
cut production costs now rather than, 
or in addition to, teaching practices to 
increase production. Teachers can great- 
ly aid farmers thru the use of measures 
of efficiency such as 56-day litter weights 
and butterfat records. 

There is evidence that some farmers 


slighted soil-conserving practices during 
the war in order to make maximum use of 
the land in producing vitally needed 
food and fiber. A renewed emphasis on 
conservation of soil and rebuilding of 
soil fertility is called for. 

Teachers who have offered adult 
classes in farm-machinery repair are 
beginning to shift the emphasis from re- 
pair to maintenance and operation. As 
materials become available, no doubt 
more emphasis will be given to construc- 
tion of equipment needed on the farm. 

As food and fiber become more plenti- 
ful and come closer to meeting demands, 
more emphasis will have to be placed 
upon teaching marketing. We must re- 
member one principle that teachers 
learned before the war: The most effec- 
tive way to teach marketing is to get 
students to engage in marketing acti- 
vities of their own. State and regional 
F.F.A. marketing “days” or “schools” 
should be held. It would be a major 
blunder in reconversion if teachers and 
state and national leaders in agricultural 
education returned to the outmoded 
livestock and other shows and judging 
contests. 

Many chapters will eventually be able 
to drop various wartime “drives” and 
special activities such as assistance on 
farm-labor problems. What will take the 
place of these activities? Attention should 
be turned to those community-service 
activities designed to make the rural 
community a better place in which to 
live. Generally speaking, chapters have 
greatly improved their financial status 
during the war. The wise use of funds 
for constructive purposes is an impor- 
tant consideration. 


Improving the Equipment in the 
Agricultural Laboratory 


Many teachers have had to postpone 
getting needed equipment—centrifuges, 
projectors, photographic equipment and 
tools—because of its unavailability or 
scarcity. When equipment becomes 
available, let us not forget that it is still 
needed. It appears that school shops will 
get some surplus war materials. Perhaps 
we may be able to get some materials 
for the agricultural rooms if we ask for it. 

Reports from several states indicate 
that teachers of vocational agriculture 
have been called upon to spend time 
doing such chores as bus driving and 
supervision of study halls. Many teachers 
have been teaching academic courses in 
addition to courses in agriculture. These 
prorated departments were justified in 
the minds of superintendents or princi- 
pals as a temporary wartime measure 
taken because of the general teacher 
shortage. If these administrators are 
sincere, then, as academic teachers and 
labor become more plentiful, teachers 
of vocational agriculture who have a 
full-time job to do—and who hasn’t?— 
will be wise to seek release from their 
nonvocational assignments. Reconver- 
sion implies full utilization of manpower 
for the task ahead. 
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Doctor Anderson Writes From Poland 
On leave from Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Ir IS two months 
since I flew to Eu- 
rope. These two 
months have been 
filled with inter- 
esting, exciting ex- 
periences beyond 
description. I must 
not try to describe 
them, but will wait 
until I am home. I 
am seeing Europe 
in that critical 
period of transition 
from war to peace. 
It is most revealing. 

We left LaGuardia Field about 6 p.m. 
As we drew away from New York, the 
skyscrapers and the Statue of Liberty 
looked like chess pawns beneath us. Only 
three of our party had ever flown before 
and none of us had taken a trip such as 
this one promised to be. We were too 
excited to eat our dinner. The New Eng- 
land coast and New England cities 
slipped past, and at midnight we landed 
for a snack and to refuel in Newfound- 
land. Then came the Azores and Casa- 
blanca (Morocco) where we made a stop 
of one and one-half days. Our ship was 
one of the Air Transport Command, a 
Deluxe C-54, Skymaster. 

The desert, a stop at Tripoli, and then 
Cairo came next. We flew low over the 
Pyramids. I photographed them from the 
air, and then again the next day as we 
walked around them. We remained a day 
and a night in Cairo. We stopped for fuel 
at Baghdad. As we flew over the Holy 
Land, the pilot allowed me to sit at the 
controls of the plane. Traveling as we did 
as a private party, we had the run of the 
plane and we became very well-ac- 
quainted with our crew. Our flight offi- 
cer had been a teacher of vocational ag- 
riculture in Mississippi and had received 
some of his Air Corps training at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

At Teheran the U. S. Army Air Corps 
turned us over to the Soviet Air Corps. 
Capt. “‘Jim” Olewine met me at Teheran 
and entertained me royally. I stayed 
overnight at his Officer’s Club. I believe 
Jim landed in one of the world’s worst 
dives for his army days. 

The Caspian Sea is more beautiful 
than Hawaii. Having heard me rave 
about Hawaii, you know it must be really 
beautiful. We flew low, so low we could 
see. the villages and fishermen. Baku, an 
oil center along the Caspian Sea, was our 
first stop in Russia. Then came a landing 
and a look at ruined Stalingrad. But the 
eastern Ukraine eclipses all the farming 
country I have ever seen. We remained a 
week in Moscow and were entertained 
royally. We were taken into the Kremlin, 
attended two Russian Ballets, dined on 
caviar and vodka, and were driven in 
motor cars all over that part of the 
U.S.S.R. Western news was a bit scarce, 
altho it was while we were waiting at the 
airport in Moscow for our plane to War- 
saw that we learned that Congress had 
ratified the United Nations Charter and 
that Great Britain had voted in the Labor 
Party. 

When we reached the ruins of Warsaw, 
we had flown 10,068 miles in 66 flying 
hours. I hope to return more leisurely 
by steamship. I hope it will be soon. Our 


C. S. Anderson 


delegation has accomplished its purpose, 
closing an UNRRA agreement with the 
Polish Government of National Unity. 
UNRRA will insist that I remain here 
until some one is called forward from 
either London or Washington to take my 
place as Requirements and Supply Spe- 
cialist. I should be in Washington before 
Christmas, and I will stay there only long 
enough for the formalities of resigning 
my job. 

I have a 1942 Hudson car, a driver, 
and an interpreter, and I am getting to 
see every corner of this war-torn country 
of Poland. I had no idea war ruins could 
be so complete. Tomorrow I leave for 
what was formerly East Prussia. I will 
be at Gdynia, the Baltic seaport of the old 
Polish Corridor. I have already made 
two trips there to observe the arrival of 
UNRRA goods. A shipload of 750 
Holstein heifers is arriving this week. Last 
week I saw 800 farm tractors unloaded. 


Conditions in Poland Pathetic 


The Polish people are starving. She 
has already Jost one-third of her popula- 
tion. Only about 20 percent are wearing 
adequate shoes. The weather today is 
like late October or early November at 
home, and there are lots of bare feet on 
the streets of Warsaw. About 400 thou- 
sand people have returned to Warsaw. 
The prewar population was 14 millions. 
Next week I have scheduled a four-day 
tour of the universities. I will be in Lublin 
and probably Krakow. Before the war 
Poland had 350 intermediate schools in 
which agriculture was taught. There 
have been no schools, except under- 
ground, for the past five and one-half 
years. Every school building in Warsaw 
is a pile of rubble. 

There are still no direct lines of com- 
munication from Poland to America. We 
understand that regular mail and cables 
go to Moscow for censoring and forward- 
ing. For air-mailing letters we depend on 
the diplomatic pouch, and the more-or- 
less irregular arrival of an American 
plane from Paris. One usually arrives 
once each week. I write home each week 
and have sent five cables, but to date 
have received only one letter, written 


July 31. I also have had one cable. It 


left State College August 25 and reached 
me on September 3. So you see I am in 
sort of a news blackout. I passed up one 
chance to fly to Paris. Perhaps I will go 
later. 

Inflation runs riot over here. The value 
of an American dollar on the street 
changes every day. We receive 1000 
Polish dollars (zlotyes) daily to pay our 
expenses exclusive of our lodging, which 
is taken care of by the government. 
Yesterday I paid 75 zlotyes to have a 
shirt laundered. A cup of good coffee costs 
60 zlotyes. Since we arrived the value of 
the zlotye has fluctuated from 150 to 350 
to the U. S. dollar. The money is all 
paper. When I go on a trip most of my 
baggage space is taken up with my money. 

I’ll have stories of ruins to tell for the 
rest of my life. When it rains we hop from 
one pile of debris to another to keep out 
of the mud and water. When it is dry and 
the winds are blowing we breathe noth- 
ing but plaster and dust from crumbling 
buildings. It is raining today. 
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Mississipi Teachers 


Teach Farmers 


R. H. FISACKERLY, District Supervisor, 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Tue teachers of vocational agriculture 
in the Mississippi Delta, realizing the 
importance of adult education, have at- 
tacked this problem with enthusiasm. 
These teachers for years have featured 
evening classwork. In July, 1944, the 
teachers met for a three-day district con- 
ference at which they made plans for the 
year. One of the major problems selected 
for the year was the broadening of the 
adult program. 

In the year just closed, 1944-45, the 
23 white teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in the Delta District had an enroll- 
ment with regular attendance of 2,186 
farmers in their evening-class programs. 
This was an average of 95 farmers per 
teacher. The 35 Negro teachers enrolled 
2,597 adult farmers, or an average of 
74.2 farmers per teacher. There were 
other farmers enrolled for a few meetings, 
but they were not considered members of 
evening classes unless they attended fairly 
regularly. This record was made with 
five of the white schools and five of the 
Negro schools without teachers for one or 
more months during the year. Three 
white schools and two Negro schools did 
not complete their evening classwork, 
and therefore, their enrollments are not 
included in the above figures. 


Instructional Program Set Up 


The question, ‘“‘What were the farmers 
taught in the evening-class program?” 
naturally arises. The teachers realized 
that the instructional program would 
vary between schools depending upon 
the individual needs and wishes of the 
farmers. However, in their district con- 
ference an adult educational program 
was set up in order to have a basis on 
which to work. The program adopted 
and carried out by the white teachers 
was: 


1. Livestock 
a. Outlook—beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
hogs 
b. Pasture development 
c. Feed production and conservation 
d. Sanitation and disease control 
2. Soils 
a. Testing 
b. Liming 
c. Drainage 
3. Cotton Production 
a. Varieties 
b. Fertilizers 
c. Insect control 
d. Marketing 
4. Farm Machinery 
a. Selecting 
b. Use 
c. Care 
The Negro teachers set up and carried 
out the following program: 
1. Livestock (hogs, dairy cows, poultry) 
a. Pasture development 
b. Feed production and conservation 
c. Sanitation and disease control 
d. Breeding 
2. Food Production and Conservation 
a. Planning the garden 
b. Preparing the seedbed 
c. Varieties to plant 
d. Harvesting and conserving 
(Continued on page 167) 
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Supervision 


LANO BARRON 


Farming Programs—a Point of Emphasis 
in Supervision 


COLA D. WATSON, Ass’t. Supervisor, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 


Tue farming programs of students of 
vocational agriculture are of prime im- 
portance, both from the standpoint of 
developing individual interest and that 
of presenting a basis for building the 
course of study for the department. 

In recent years the programs in Ver- 
mont have ranged from poor to fair with 
altogether too few really good ones. Too 
many boys conducted a project type of 
program rather than developing one 
which was well balanced and compre- 
hensive in scope. For this reason it was 
decided to place major emphasis in the 
program of state supervision on improv- 
ing the farming programs. 


Major Objectives Clear 


The major objectives of the program 
were: 

(1) To encourage the development of 
more productive projects in dairying, 
which is the major enterprise in the state. 

(2) To encourage the development of 
more comprehensive and better-balanced 
programs. 

(3) To encourage the incorporation of 
more improvement projects and supple- 
mentary farm practices in the program. 

(4) To develop aids and suggestions for 
teachers to facilitate the development of 
better programs. 

(5) To enlist the assistance and coop- 
eration of administrators, teachers, and 
students in furthering the program. 

(6) To give special assistance to new or 
returned teachers. 

(7) To develop ways and means of filing 
and summarizing farming-program rec- 
ords and encourage their use. 

During July and August a scheduled 
supervisory visit was made to each de- 
partment of vocational agriculture in the 
state. On these visits questions of pro- 
gram-planning, supervision, record-keep- 
ing, and summarization were discussed 
with the instructor. A supervisory visit 
was made to at least four boys’ farming 
programs in each department after which 
they were evaluated and suggestions made 
for improvement. A summarization of 
each department visitation was made 
indicating strong points, weak points, and 
suggestions for improvements. Copies 
were sent to the teacher and to his super- 
intendent of schools. 


Provide Plan of Action 


The September issue of the V.A.T.A. 
Cooperator was prepared by the state 
office of agricultural education and was 
devoted entirely to improving the farm- 
ing programs. The following plan of ac- 
tion for the use of teachers in developing 
farming programs which will help 
students ““Grow Into Farming” was de- 
veloped: 


» 


“To think a man’s problems out for 
him and then tell him what to do is a 
small educational service than to stimu- 
late his own thinking so that he will de- 
= ability to use his own head on the 
jo “he 


What to Do 


How to Do It 


1. Help students 
to determine 
opportunities 


2. Help students 
to plan 
program 


3. Help students 
to carry out 
plans. 


1.*Analyze farm surveys 
on all home farms (Class 
Activity) 

2. Analyze S.F.P. records 
of previous year. (Class 
Activity) 

3. Conduct _ supervised 
farming tour, discuss rela- 
tionship to F.F.A. (Class 
Activity) 

4. Talk over tentative pos- 
sibilities with each student 
and his parents (Teacher 
activity) 

5. Develop complete list 
of possibilities including 
supplementary farm prac- 
tices and improvement 
projects. (Individual) 
1.*Plan projects, kind and 
scope of program tenta- 
tively for period extending 
2 years beyond school, 


show relationship to es- 
tablishment. (Class and 
individual activity) 


2.*Plan kind and scope of 
program to be conducted 
in current year. (Individ- 
<= 
3.*Execute written agree- 
ments with parent to cov- 
er operation of years pro- 
gram. (Teacher and In- 
dividual) 
4.*Develop standards of 
size and efficiency factors 
for each enterprise. (Class) 
5. Revise course of study 
to include work needed on 
farming program by ma- 
jority of class. (Class) 
6.*List jobs and problems 
which students will have 
to study individually and 
prepare individual study 
calendar. (Class and In- 
dividual) 
7.*Plan the financing of 
the program: 

a. Budget estimate 

b. Amounts needed 

c. Source 
(Class and Individual) 
8.*Plan operation of pro- 
gram: 
a. What is to be done. 

b. How it is to be done. 

c. When itis to be done. 
(Class and individual) 
1. Prepare master list of 
programs with critical peri- 
ods and events indicated as a 
guide to supervision. (Teach- 


er) 

2. Hold individual con- 

ferences with students on 
rogress—schedule visits 

in advance. (Teacher) 

3.*Visit each  student’s 

program at critical times. 


Wh 
se Was It Done 

Ag.9 & 10 | Ag.11&12| Results 
Sept. 
Sept. Sept. 
Sept. Sept. 
Oct. As needed 
Oct. Oct. 
Oct. Oct. 
Oct. Oct. 
Oct. Oct. 
Oct. Oct. 
Oct. Oct. 
Oct. Oct. 
Fall As needed 
Fall Fall 
Fall Fall 
Monthly or as needed 
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What to Do How to Do It 


When 
Was It Done 


Results 


Ag. 9 & 10 | Ag. 11 & 12 


a. Minimum of 10 visits 
b. Enter each visit in 
record book 
c. Invite principal, su- 
intendent and mem- 
of school board to ac- 
company. (Teacher) 
4. Encourage students to 
bring problems 
class 


a. Keep egg-production 
graphs 

b. Utilize problems as 
basis of lessons. (Teacher 
5. Hold conferences wit 
boyandparentsonachieve- 
ments, problems and rec- 
ords, etc. (Teacher) 


6. Coordinate farm me- 
chanics and other instruc- 
tion and to assist students 
with difficult problems. 
(Teacher) 

a. Construct brooder 
house 

b. Treat seed potatoes 

c. Dress broilers 
1. Adopt a record book. 
(Teacher) 
2. Class instruction in rec- 
ord keeping. (Teacher) 
3. Initiate definite system 
of getting data recorded. 
(Teacher 

a. Each student keep a 
diary on S.F.P. 

b. Records to be kept 
on normal enterprise cycle 


4. Help students 
to keep and 
use records. 


school. 

4. Evaluate programs by 
records at appropriate 
times in addition to the 
closing date: Examples: 
Cost of raising pullets to 
12 weeks of age. 
Determining when to sell 
cockerels 

Review with parent to 
show cost to date. (Stu- 
dent & Teacher) 

5. Encourage students to 
participate in local, dis- 


contests. (Teacher) 

6. Summarize individual 
enterprise records as closed 
and total program as of 
June 1. Evaluate results, 
cost per unit, profit, etc. 

Student) 

. Summarize records of 
all students by enterprises 
and in total. Give publici- 
ty. Evaluate in class. 

Cr eacher 

8. File Financial Sum- 
maries of each program 
and Cost of Production 
Summary. (P. 21 and 23 
in Vt. Acc’t. Book) and 
encourage students to keep 
their books. (Teacher) 


asis. 
c. Record books kept at 


trict and state record book 


Year around 


Year around 


Most visits 


Year around 


Fall Fall 

Fall Fall 

As needed | As needed 
As held As held 
June June 
June June 
June June 


Another device being used to stimu- 
late the development of better farming 
programs is to have the officers of the 
Vermont Association of F.F.A. make an . 
official visit to each chapter in the state 
prior to the Christmas recess. They will, 
among other things, check the farming 
programs of each member. This pro- 
cedure has not been tried previously, 
but, it is hoped, will obtain results. 

A portion of the time of the agricul- 


tural section of the State Teachers’ Con- 
vention was devoted to a discussion of the 
topic and an all-day special conference 
of new and returned teachers was con- 
ducted on farming programs at which 


time problems were discussed, aids sug- . 


gested, a farming program visited and 
evaluated, and teaching units selected. 
This work will be followed up on regular 
supervisory visits to the departments 
thruout the year. It is too early to evalu- 
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Teachers Teach Farmers 


(Continued from page 165) 


3. Cotton Production 
a. Varieties. 
b. Fertilizing. 
c. Insect control. 
d. Marketing. 

4. Home Sanitation 
a. Screening. 

5. Farm Machinery 
a. Repair. 
b. Operation. 
c. Adjustment 
d. Care 


e. Selecting 
In teaching the above program to 


* adults, the 20 white teachers completing 


instructional programs held 608 meetings 
with adults, or 30.4 meetings per teacher. 
The 35 Negro teachers held 1,507 meet- 
ings with an average of 43 meetings per 
teacher. 


Farmers Are Enthusiastic 


In making supervisory visits to these 
schools, I have attended a great number 
of these classes, have visited many farm- 
ers with the teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, and have found these farmers 
enthusiastic about the program of agri- 
cultural education carried on by the 
teachers. 

The Mississippi Delta Supervisory Dis- 
trict has been changed to the West Cen- 
tral Mississippi District for 1945-46. In 
this new area there are 39 white and 42 
Negro teachers of vocational agriculture. 
These teachers are trying to improve 
their evening-class program in order to 
better meet the needs of the farmers. 
They realize if they have an educational 
program that is sound and practical, the 
farmers will attend the meetings. The 81 
teachers in this area have as a goal to 
reach 8,000 farmers in 1945-46 thru 
their evening classes. 


ate the effectiveness of the supervisory 

efforts. However, it is already evident 

that most teachers are doing a much 
more thoro job of initiating  satis- 
factory programs. 

The summer supervisory visits re- 
sulted in a stimulation of teachers to 
initiate and promote better farming 
programs. 

The main benefits to the teacher result- 
ing from the program were assistance in: 
1. Determining phases of the program to 

emphasize during home visitations. 

. Determining records which should be 
kept on farming programs. 

. Filing and summarizing program 
records. 

. Setting up standards of size and scope 
for farming programs. 

. Selecting teaching units for developing 
comprehensive farming programs. 

. Developing a systematized program of 
home visitations, with special em- 
phasis on summer work. 

7. Arranging the daily schedule so as to 
use some school time for developing 
and improving farming programs. A 
forenoon period scheduled as a farm- 
ing program conference period, where 
the instructor is free in the agricul- 
tural classroom for consultation with 
individuals, and the last period in the 
afternoon scheduled as a home visita- 
tion period where the instructor may 
take a student with him and make a 
home visit. 
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Methods of Teaching 


G. P. DEYOE 


Keeping Apace With Progress 


RUSSELL B. DICKERSON, Teacher-Trainer, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


We ARE pro- 
gressing steadily 
toward a wider 
use of mechanical 
power, toward in- 
creased applica- 
tions of science, 
toward improved 
methods of mar- 
keting, and toward 
cooperation among 
rural people. Prog- 
ress has put an end 
to old ways and 
old methods of 
farming. Improving the quality of live- 
stock and crops; practicing soil and water 
management to conserve soil and to 
maintain fertility; using capital, labor, 
machinery, and land efficiently; and 
constantly striving toward quality im- 
provement in the products of the farm 
are among those phases of agriculture 
marked by constant progress. 

The need for vocational education in agri- 
culture.—It came to our attention recently 
that since Pearl Harbor, for example, 
many of the modes and methods of farm- 
ing have progressed to the point of a com- 
plete change from those in common or 
accepted use prior to the days of O.S.Y. 
and Selective Service. 

Many new practices have come, and 
will continue to come, into accepted use. 
The young men returning from the serv- 
ices and from war-industry employment 
will come face to face with the necessity 
of becoming informed before they can in- 
telligently become adjusted in farming. 
This fact is emphasized as an encourage- 
ment to teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture to project the advantages of young- 
farmer courses into the adjustment proc- 
esses of the returning young men, who 
want to farm, in order to enhance their 
appreciation of agriculture as a highly 
specialized business necessitating special- 
ized instruction. 

Systematic instruction in vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture is the best-known means 
of assisting these returning young men in 
achieving success in their chosen voca- 
tion of farming. Whether it shall be given 
in the classroom, shop, laboratory, or 
out on the farm on an individual basis 
matters little. The real moment is that 
these young men are locating on farms, 
and it should be the business of the local 
teacher of vocational agriculture to con- 
tact these fellows very soon after their 
arrival on the farm, if not before, to dis- 
cover how, when, where, and in what 
degree he may be of assistance. 

Areas of progress—Let us consider some 
of the more important changes which 
have come about during the war years. 
In the subject matter fields of Agronomy, 
Agricultural Engineering, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Dairy Husbandry, Horticulture, 
and Poultry Husbandry, especially, many 


Russell B. Dickerson 


_ Outstanding changes have taken place. 


Progress in Agronomy 


Agronomy—Probably heading the list in 
the agronomic field is ladino clover with 
its accompanying ability to completely 
revolutionize the pasture—and range- 
management programs for livestock, 
poultry, and turkeys. As a permanent 
source of hay and pasture, particularly on 
soils that are too wet and heavy for al- 
falfa, mixing ladino clover and orchard 
grass has become a standard practice on 
livestock farms. In the apple orchard, 
ladino clover has become a major factor 
in both conserving and increasing the fer- 
tility of soils. 

Its acceptance by farmers generally 
has come about since Pearl Harbor while 
the farm boys were away. It serves, there- 
fore, as a specific example of a need for 
systematic instruction in vocational agri- 
culture for the returning young men. 

Rapid strides have been made in the 
production of disease-resistant strains of 
hybrid corn adapted to the varying soil 
and climatic conditions of the state. 

The fact that lodging is reduced to a 
minimum by using adapted strains of 
disease-resistant hybrids is a factor of 
prime importance in labor- and time- 
saving alone. Prospective young farmers 
must be made aware of these corn hybrids. 

Then we have Thorne wheat which 
has completely outclassed the Leaps and 
Forward varieties with respect to yield 
and standability; Wong barley which is 
superior to other varieties for its tall, stiff 
straw, upright heads, very short beards, 
smut resistance and high yields; and Vic- 
land oats with its superior yields of grain 
and straw. 

On February 8, 1944, the Pennsylva- 
nia Crop Improvement Association came 
into being. Thru its organized effort to do 
just what its name implies, farmers are 
receiving continuous benefit with respect 
to: (1) certification of seed, (2) acre- 
yield tests, (3) locations of demonstra- 
tions and experimental tests, (4) corn and 
grain shows, (5) reliable sources of adapt- 
ed farm seeds, and (6) crop improvement 
with respect to seed, fertilization, meth- 
ods of harvesting, storing, and nutritive 
content. 

Soil and water management by con- 
tour stripping and diversion terraces, as 
soil- and water-conserving practices, and 
approved land-use are “‘standard equip- 
ment” on most farms thruout Pennsyl- 
vania. These practices were not so widely 
accepted prior to 1940-41. 

The tendency to feed the crops as well 
as to build up the fertility of the soil has 
brought about the use of larger quanti- 
ties of high-analysis fertilizers and greater 
amounts of lime. A 7—7—7,10—-10-10 or a 
4-24-12 fertilizer was practically un- 
heard of five years ago. 


Progress in Farm Engineering 


Agricultural Engineering—New develop- 
ments in the field of agricultural en- 
gineering during the last five or six years 
have given considerable impetus to: 
(1) Labor- and timesaving devices, in- 
cluding (a) portable elevators for han- 
dling hay and grain, (b) conveyors for 
handling bags, boxes, and barrels, (c) 
hoists for lifting the front end of wagons 
and trucks to cause the load to roll back, 
rather than shoveling it off, (d) hydraulic 
lifts on plows, (e) the buck rake, pickup 
baler, ensiling grass, and mow-drying of 
hay, (f) the small and large combines for 
grain harvesting and (g) the portable 
manure loaders for steer pens and large 
barns; (2) refrigerated storages above 
and below freezing which (a) permit 
harvesting over a longer period, thus 
improving labor distribution, (b) permit 
harvesting small fruits and vegetables at 
their best stage of maturity, (c) make pos- 
sible a reduction in the loss of perishable 
products or the loss in quality of products, 
which occur between the field and table 
or market, (d) permit holding unsold 
produce in a salable condition from one 
market day to the next, or for a more 
favorable market, (e) make possible 
holding some products for out of-season 
consumption, (f) permit the slaughter of 
animals for home consumption or for 
sale during all seasons; (3) farm ponds 
for the production of food, good sport, 
fire prevention, stock watering, and ir- 
rigation which are available to farmers 
simply by harnessing up a 10- to 20- 
acre watershed near the farmstead; (4) 
insulation of farm buildings to control 
dampness and regulate temperatures. 
All these developments, pointed toward 
providing more sanitary conditions, in- 
creasing livestock production, and de- 
veloping a more comfortable place in 
which to work, are among the more im- 
portant changes in agricultural engineer- 
ing. 


Animal and Dairy Husbandry 


Animal Husbandry—The use of more 
soybean meal has become standard in 
swine-feeding practices. Controlling 
sheep parasites with phenothiazine; using 
sulfa drugs in the treatment of calf 
pneumonia and calf scours; and pro- 
viding larger quantities of more nutri- 
tious forage for cattle, rather than so 
much intensive grain-feeding, have all 
developed as standard practices in live- 
stock feeding and management within 
the last five or six years. 

Bacteriology—More attention to herd 
managment in the prevention and control 
of mastitis has been quite generally rec- 
ognized as an essential measure in han- 
dling dairy herds. 

Dairy Husbandry—Herd classification 
by the several breed associations came 
into standard and very practical usage 
during the war years. By having his herd 
classified a farmer learns which animals 
are of outstanding type. Thence he can 
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set out to improve his herd by using only 
outstanding individuals with respect to 
type and production. It has been con- 
clusively shown that a high correlation 
exists between high production and out- 
standing type. Farmers, therefore, do not 
need to depend upon fairs alone for an 
indication of which animals excel in 
type. Teachers of agriculture should be 
thoroly familiar with the principles 
and practices of herd classification. It 
would be profitable for them to attend 
some of the Type schools that are held 
by the several breed associations. 

Artificial insemination of dairy cows 
has developed during the war years to the 
point where at present it is estimated that 
more than 70,000 dairy cows in this state 
alone are being bred artificially. Its 
merits must be studied and understood 
by both the teacher of agriculture and 
the prospective dairyman. Sources of 
firsthand information naturally include 
the five central units of the artificial 
breeding cooperatives located in the 
state as follows: Allentown, Clarion, 
Lewisburg, Landisville, and Tunkhan- 
nock. 

Managed milking is another “war- 
baby” of great prominence in the dairy 
world. Fast milking, timed milking, 
faster milking, improved milking, man- 
aged milking, whichever one cares to 
call it, is here to stay. As a wartime food- 
production contribution its results have 
practical application including the fol- 
lowing: (1) Secures an equal amount of 
milk compared with hand milking; (2) 
secures more milk than when cows are 
milked slowly by machine; (3) causes 
cows to require less stripping—practical- 
ly eliminating stripping in most herds; 
(4) reduces mastitis troubles; and (5) 
saves labor and time. 

An increased tendency toward a more 
strict inspection of dairy farms as a 
safeguard for a higher quality of milk 
and milk products has been manifest on 
most dairy farms during recent years. 
This has been accompanied by more 
careful attention to health regulations 
for cows and attendants, sanitary condi- 
tions, good stable ventilation, and fresh 
clean feed and water for the dairy cows. 
Concurrently all of these factors have 
stimulated interest in standard recom- 
mendations for the construction of ideal- 
type milkhouses for herds of different size. 

Calfhood vaccination as a precaution- 
ary measure in the program of eradica- 
tion of Brucellosis (Bang’s disease) is 
standard practice among dairymen ev- 
erywhere. Prospective farmers should be 
made aware of its possibilities and ad- 
vantages in establishing and maintaining 
Brucellosis-free herds. Calfhood vacci- 
nation offers recognized advantages and 
it is believed that its practice should be 
encouraged, especially in areas of heavy 
infection. 


Progress in Horticulture 


Horticulture—Ladino clover has _ be- 
come “‘tops”’ among all cover crops in the 
apple orchard. Shorter duration of peach 
cultivation is standard now and should 
be of particular interest to the prospec- 
tive peach grower. Many new varieties 
of peaches have come in during the last 
few years, some of which have completely 
crowded out the more or less standard 
varieties of a few years ago. 

In feeding the orchard, complete fer- 
tilizers rather than nitrogen alone have 
come into rather common usage. It is 


J. F. Williams, Jr. 


Supervisor 
Williams of Florida 
passed away on 
December 26 fol- 
lowing a_ serious 
operation. Mr. 
Williams gradu- 
ated from the Uni- 
versity of Florida 
in 1922 and re- 
ceived his master’s 
degree in 1929. 
After teaching vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture five years he 
was appointed state supervisor in 1929. 
To Mrs. Grace Williams, Betty, and 
Lucy, we extend sympathy. H. E. Wood 
has been named his successor. 


J. F. Williams, Jr. 


only recently that orchardists came to the 
agreement that the orchard needs bal- 
ance in N.P.K. as well as lime. These 
facts should be made known to prospec- 
tive peach growers. 

A greater volume of material going out 
of the nozzle at greater speed character- 
izes the latest accepted practice in the 
thoro spraying of the orchard. The speed- 
sprayer will come into general usage as 
soon as materials are available, resulting 
in more thoro covering with a consider- 
able saving in labor, time, and materials. 

Vegetable variety and strain testing, 
spacing, fertilizer placement, starter solu- 
tions, irrigation, hybrid corn and special 
emphasis on kinds and varieties of fruits 
and vegetables for freezing occupy the 
front lines in vegetable production work. 
Bulletins, circulars, and articles prepared 
by specialists should be studied carefully 
by teachers of agriculture and made 
available to prospective producers. 


Progress in Poultry Husbandry 


Poultry Husbandry—An increased num- 
ber of birds per group has changed the 
management program on many poultry 
farms within the last few years. More 
birds per group with fewer drinkers, feed 
hoppers, etc. have helped cut down the 
labor and time necessary to care for the 
same number of birds in smaller groups. 
Dropping pits, built-up litter, insulated 
houses with controlled ventilation, cross- 
bred broilers, turkeys in sheds rather 
than on range, and permanent pastures 
with permanently located brooder houses 
or range shelters, represent some of the 
major practices which have been ac- 
cepted by poultrymen in recent years. 

In “Keeping Apace With Progress” 
every teacher of vocational agriculture 
has a major responsibility to the young 
and adult farmers in his community. He 
must take the facts of “‘progress’’ in his 
community and make the best use of 
them with his in-school farm boys and 
with his out-of-school young and adult 
farmers. They expect the teacher of agri- 
culture to be informed and to interpret 
“change” to them in the light of a more 
abundant farm life. 

It is thru a knowledge of how changes 
will affect the economic and social welfare 
of farmers that the teacher’s ultimate 
success or failure may hinge. Let us all, 
therefore, be “Keeping Apace With 
Progress” in its broadcast connotation in 
the rural community. 
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A Refresher Course 


for Teachers 


E. Y. NOBLIN, Associate Professor, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Tue role teachers of agriculture have 
played in laying the foundation for Vic- 
tory is a familiar one. Many of them 
served their country not only as teachers 
but in the Armed Forces. Many changes 
took place in the field of agriculture while 
they were away from their teaching 
duties. [t is necessary for them to make 
adjustments and to receive some retrain- 
ing before returning to teaching. 

In Virginia, 95 teachers of vocational 
agriculture were called into some branch 
of the armed service and 52 answered the 
call of their country as soon as they com- — 
pleted training for teaching. The voca- 
tional education department feels that 
it has an opportunity and a definite re- 
sponsibility for retraining these men. To 
meet the needs of this group of returning 
teachers, a two weeks’ “‘refresher course”’ 
designed to fit them for a specific teach- 
ing job is being offered at the state agri- 
cultural college. All returning teachers 
are eligible and are urged to take the 
course which is without cost except for 
board and room. No credit is given for 
the course. 

The program has been divided into 
eight parts: 

1. New developments in the field of edu- 
cation 

. Organization of the department— 
equipment, supplies, and facilities 

. Setting up the program of work and 
teaching calendar 

. Instruction—including observation of 
teaching, lesson planning, and teach- 
ing aids 

. Supervised practice 

. F.F.A. and its expanding program 

. Shop 

. New developments in technical agri- 
culture 

The various phases of this program are 

integrated with one purpose in mind; 

that of qualifying the teacher for the spe- 

cific school in which he is to teach. The 

new developments in the field of educa- 

tion are given as a starting point and asa 

basis for future planning and study. 

Likewise, before beginning a study of 
the new developments in technical agri- 
culture, a member of the department of 
agricultural economics gives the trends 
in crop and livestock production, land 
values, and shifts in production for the 
particular community concerned, and 
the pertinent factors affecting agriculture 
in the state as a whole. This class is fol- 
lowed by a two-hour conference with a 
specialist in each of the departments in 
the agricultural college; namely, ag- 
ronomy, horticulture, vegetable produc- 
tion, animal husbandry, poultry, and 
dairy. During this conference, the main 
problems and developments are dis- 
cussed and a list of the newest available 
references and teaching material is given 
to each member of the class. 


> Y WN 
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The effectiveness of this type of short 
course depends upon the seriousness and 
the strength of purpose in which these 
returning teachers enter this training. 
Thus far we have found it all that could 
be desired; and we commend it to other 
teacher-trainers. 
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Farming Programs 


Cc. L. ANGERER 


Farm Management As a Supervised Practice 


R. H. FISACKERLY, District Supervisor, Jackson, Mississippi 


For the past 10 
years, Mr. F. S. 
Fitzgerald, teacher 
of vocational agri- 
culture at Inver- 
ness School in Sun- 
flower County, 
Mississippi, has 
been including 
farm management 
in the boys’ farm- 
ing programs. In 
Inverness commu- 
nity it was found 
that a farming pro- 
gram of enterprises only did not fully 
meet the needs of all boys. A good num- 
ber of the boys are interested in becoming 
farm managers. Therefore, it was felt 
that they needed experience in managing 
part of the farm. During the 10 years 
there have been 166 boys enrolled for 
two years or more in vocational agricul- 
ture. Of these, 31 have included farm 
management as a supervised practice 
in their farming programs. 

A survey was made to determine the 
qualifications, or abilities, required of 
farm managers on farms of different 
sizes in the Mississippi Delta. Thirty 
representative farms were selected. In 
this group of 30 farms there were 10 small 
farms, 10 intermediate size farms, and 10 
large farms of the plantation class. On 17 
of the 30 farms, one or more students have 
engaged in farm management activities 
as a supervised practice in their farming 
programs. 

It was found from a study of the surveys 
that the principal qualifications, or abili- 
ties, required of farm managers working 
in the area are: 

1. The ability to finance the farm busi- 
ness. 
2. The ability to handle and secure farm 
labor. 
3. The ability to plan and arrange crop- 
4 


R. H. Fisackerly 


ping systems. 
. The ability to plan livestock pro- 
grams. 

5. Adequate working knowledge of pro- 
duction practices, especially as re- 
lated to cotton. 

6. The ability to care for, repair, and 
use farm machinery and equipment. 

7. The ability to handle housing prob- 
lems, including placement of ten- 
ants, rough construction, and repairs. 

8. The ability to handle marketing 
problems. 

9. The ability and a desire to maintain 
friendly relationships with labor and 
other associates. 

10. The ability and willingness to work 
and cooperate with agricultural 
agencies and organizations. 

11. The ability to analyze agricultural 
programs as they affect the unit on 
which he works. 

12. The ability to treat common animal 
diseases. 


13. The ability to handle at least the 
minor drainage problems. 

14. The ability to supervise the control of 
insect. pests, principally the boll 
weevil. 

15. The ability to take and follow in- 
structions as well as give instruction. 

16. Honesty and loyalty to duty. 

After determining the qualifications of 
farm managers, a study of the all-day 
boys is made, each year, to determine if 
there are boys who have the necessary 
training, experience, and interest for 
making satisfactory decisions in farm 
management. It has been found that 
there are boys with these qualifications 
interested in including farm manage- 
ment in their farming programs. The 
instructional program for these boys in 
the classroom is worked up just as for 
other boys. The instruction is based on 
the farming programs. 

A three-year study of 10 student man- 
agers has been made to determine the 
efficiency of the farm units under student 
management as compared with those 
under the regular farm manager, on the 
same farm. These were under as nearly 
identical conditions as could be found. 
The only variation that might have been 
present was the possible difference be- 
tween the quality of land and tenants. 
Each was given the same authority over 
the units under his supervision. However, 
it is likely that the boy manager may 
have sought more advice from the teacher 
of vocational agriculture, owner, and his 
father. 

The average all-day student manager 
managed 141 acres, 6 head of cattle, 10 
hogs, and 4.3 families of tenants while 
the average farm manager managed 
1,067 acres, 63 head of cattle, 38 hogs, 
and 31.6 families of tenants. The follow- 
ing table gives the results secured by 
each group: 


t 

A Comparison of the Average Results Ob- 
tained by 10 All-Day Students As Farm 
Manager With the Results Obtained by 10 
Adult Farm Managers on the Same Farms 
and Under Similar Conditions 


Factors 
Considered 


All-Day Adult 
Student Farm 
Managers Managers 


A. Crop. yield per acre: 


1. Cotton, pounds lint....... 408 387 
pO ee 28 31 
Serer 62 63 
4, Hay (oll binds).......... Py 1.6 
B. Net return per acre (on crops) 
1. Cotton (lint and seed) .... $17.68 $16.61 
pa Sr ere rer 5.90 5.65 
3. Oats PES es eee 13.00 13.00 
4. Hay (all kinds) ... = 9.80 9.00 


C. Net return on livestock (per head) 
eee rrr ee $26.75 $18.17 
9.00 7.50 


According to statements by farm own- 
ers the integrity and loyalty to duty of the 
all-day student seem to be equal, or 
superior, to these traits in the adult 
manager. The most unpredictable factor 
was the stability of the student’s interest. 


Co-op Ventures 


CoopERATION” isn’t just idle talk 
in the Los Gatos, California, chapter, for 
the boys are actually operating six differ- 
ent kinds of cooperative ventures and 
making plans to expand still further. 

One venture is poultry raising, in 
which several hundred pullets and fryers 
are partly raised, and sold to back-yard 
poultrymen. Also a feed cooperative buys 
materials for mixing hog rations. Other 
feed is bought thru the Poultry Producers 
of which the chapter is a member. 

The chapter grows cooperatively from 
12,000 to 20,000 tomato plants annually 
for a cannery. (Last year this enterprise 
was operated at a financial loss due to un- 
favorable weather conditions.) The chap- 
ter leases a seven and one-half acre 
ranch, mostly in apricots and prunes with 
a little grain hay. The chapter received 
75 percent of the profits and had an in- 
come of $495 last year. 

A fifth cooperative venture is the har- 
vesting of six acres of almonds on shares. 
The chapter gets one-third of the crop, 
and the money received goes into the 
entertainment fund. Chapter equipment 
pooled into a sixth cooperative consists 
of three sunshine brooders, four fattening 
batteries, 250 fruit boxes, ladders, picking 
baskets, shaking poles, almond knockers, 
and an orchard drag. 

Plans call for an expansion of equip- 
ment to include a tractor, truck, and 
essential tillage equipment, and for a 
chapter-loan-fund cooperative whereby 
the group will guarantee project loans 
made to members. 

The Dixon, California, chapter has 
several cooperative activities in opera- 
tion, of educational and financial benefit 
to the chapter and interesting and en- 
joyable to the members. 

Two members are feeding out a car- 
load of beef steers for the chapter, to be 
shown at a livestock show. The junior- 
senior class harvested, hulled and mar- 
keted a quarter-ton of walnuts. Sopho- 
mores assisted local farmers by picking 
up almonds. A small walnut orchard was 
also harvested cooperatively. The chap- 
ter has purchased a large electric motor 
and feed grinder and bought eight tons 
of project feed. Future plans call for 
renting 10 acres of land for a coopera- 
tive feeder-pig project for town boys. 


The owners attributed this to the fact 
that the boys were doing farm manage- 
ment work generally because they wanted 
the training, while to the adult managers 
it was the sole means of providing liveli- 
hood. 

Farm management as a supervised 
practice in a farming program is a good 
approach to the teaching of vocational 
agriculture in the Mississippi Delta. 
Tho there are many difficulties to be 
overcome in carrying out a satisfactory 
program for the all-day students, there 
is evidence of definite possibilities in this 
type of training. 
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Cooperative Earning and Learning by 
Means of Group Projects 
HAROLD GULVIN, Teacher, Forestville, New York 


Prior to my coming to this school 10 
years ago, money for chapter activities 
had been earned by putting on shows 
and entertainments. Other organizations 
in the school were using the same methods 
of raising money and there was a crowded 
feeling. Entertainments seemed a little 
out of line for a group of Future Farmers 
to indulge in. So, when a nearby farm 
owner called on me for the purpose of 
persuading the Future Farmers to take 
over her vineyard, I seized upon the 
opportunity as a good way for the boys to 
earn some money and also to learn some 
farming. The boys seconded my idea with 
plenty of enthusiasm. 

The project was six acres of Concord 
grapes. The owner said she would re- 
move the grape vines and use the land 
for other crops if we couldn’t help her. 
Grape prices had been low, and hired 
help was not very dependable. We agreed 
to take the vineyard on a two-thirds 
share basis for ourselves. We drew up a 
two-year contract with her. For the time 
that we had the vineyard, we earned 
enough money to send 15 boys, each year, 
to the New York World’s Fair. Most of 
the boys’ expenses were paid by the 
chapter. The vineyard, under our care, 
had become so profitable that the owner 
took it over herself when our contract 
expired. 


Alfalfa a Profitable Project 


The village postmaster then asked us 
to take over five acres of land which he 
owned in the village. He had been rent- 
ing it to others but was dissatisfied with 
the results. We drew up a contract with 
him which is still in force as written five 
years ago. Two acres of the land were in 
grapes, three acres were idle. There 
were about 20 cherry trees and a row of 
currants. We planted factory peas on the 
land the first year but with poor results. 
We tested the soil and applied three tons 
of lime. We then had a farmer plant the 
field to oats and seed it to alfalfa. Since 
then we have had a fine crop of alfalfa 
annually. As we have no hay equipment 
we sell the hay standing in the field. It 
has been an easy source of revenue. We 
get lime every year thru the AAA and 
put it on the alfalfa or grape land. 

We have also tried potatoes as a group 
project but have not found it as satis- 
factory as grapes and alfalfa. Much of 
the work came during the summer season 
when the boys were busy at home. One 
year we provided 13 boys with 100 
pounds of certified potatoes each. They 
planted and cared for them at home and 
were to bring the crop to our storage 
cellar in the fall. The potato crop was 
generally pretty much of a failure that 
year and the results were not satis- 
factory. The grape enterprise plus the 
currants and cherries seemed to be the 
best project for us because of the clean 
nature of the work and because the work 
could be spread thruout the entire year. 

The income from the land rented 
from the postmaster has been about $150 
each year. During the war these earnings 
have been used to buy War Bonds. This 
amount is considerably more than we 
could earn by putting on two or three 


entertainments. In addition, our co- 
operative group projects have provided 
opportunities for each boy to acquire 
many new skills. They have learned to 
prune, train, tie, fertilize, propagate, 
spray, and cultivate grapes. The signif- 
icance of this is better appreciated when 
it is known that boys from grape farms 
are not taught how to prune grapes at 
home. It is considered too difficult, and a 
job for Father only. 

Our projects have been small enough 
so as not to take too much time from 
other topics studied. An ideal teaching 
situation exists in that we can study about 
pruning grapes one day, the next day go 
out and prune, then restudy, and then 
prune much better on the following day. 
We have never had any complaints about 
our work from the owners even tho it has 
been done by 20 to 40 different boys 
with no prior experience. 


From Junk to Jallopies 


To facilitate operating our contracted 
land we have located equipment and 
jallopies in junk yards and converted 
them to our use. We have two jallopy 
tractors, a grape hoe, a disk, a drag, a 
plow, a tractor cultivator, and a potato- 
grape-currant sprayer for one of the 
jallopies. Many boys have learned how 
to operate cars and tractors while at 
work on our group projects. They have 
also learned how to use and maintain 
the equipment. 

Our group projects have met with 
community approval. The people have 
been so impressed that many have sug- 
gested that the school district buy land 
near the school so that the Future 
Farmers can have it for their use. Altho 
a grape project will not be practical for a 
great many chapters, there are probably 
several types that could be used by most 
chapters. Using our experiences here as 
a guide, I would advise more chapters to 
try out group projects. It is a good way to 
earn while learning the art of farming. 


Planning a Banquet 
H. G. BARBER, Teacher, 
Floydada, Texas 


P LANNING and executing a father- 
and-son banquet is one of the training 
devices that I have used in Future Farm- 
er work to develop leadership and to help 
increase the boy’s confidence in his abil- 
ity to assume responsibility for jobs and 
to carry them out. 

To begin with, the banquet is an an- 
nual affair and the boys look forward 
to it with a great deal of anticipation 
from the start. Therefore, the job of the 
adviser is purely one of directing the 
thinking and planning rather than hav- 
ing to generate and keep up interest. 

If it hasn’t already been brought up 
at some previous meeting, a suitable time 
may be decided upon by the president 
and the adviser, and a student may be 
primed to bring up the question of a 
father-and-son banquet at a regular 
meeting. Here the idea is discussed so 
that everyone will become familiar with 
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such ideas as are introduced. However, 
no definite action is taken except to list 
the different committees that they feel 
are needed to put on a good banquet. 

Since it is the president’s duty to ap- 
point all committees that are not elected 
and since the chapter usually gives the 
president the power to appoint the com- 
mittees rather than elect them from the 
floor, he is called into conference with 
his adviser after the meeting and out- 
lines his general plans for the banquet. 

The adviser should make the president 
feel that he will help in every way pos- 
sible only after the fellows have failed 
to do their job as a committee. Too, the 
president should be aware that the suc- 
cess or failure of the banquet depends on 
his ability to steer the different commit- 
tees. After the adviser feels that the presi- 
dent’s working knowledge is sufficient 
to proceed further, the chairman of the 
different committees are called in. Each 
chairman is asked to outline his plans 
and list his duties in order that the plans 
may move forward smoothly and in order 
that there will be no duplications of the 
different committees’ activities. 

We must keep in mind that the ad- 
viser’s responsibility is one of training 
the boys to think and plan well rather 
than to do the job himself. In this way, 
he will not be doing the boys’ jobs even 
tho sometimes it is easier to do the work 
than to get the idea over to the boys or 
to lead them. 

The committees usually named by the 
president are: initiation, menu, arrange- 
ments, program, reception, finance, and 
dishwashing. There is an even distribu- 
tion of members for each committee. 
Each committee is, in turn, divided into 
several subcommittees depending on the 
work to be done, but the main object is 
to have every boy on an active committee 
with a definite responsibility. 

These committees should be called in 
by the president and adviser from time 
to time to make progress reports that are 
written and with definite objectives and 
accomplishments up until the time of the 
banquet. For example, we will use the 
invitation committee. 

It is the duty of the invitation commit- 
tee to have a list of all members and the 
guests that will attend the banquet. They 
make out a list which they bring before 
the chapter for its consideration and to 
ask what additional guests it should in- 
vite. After the list is completed, it is their 
duty to see that every person named on 
the list gets his invitation. It is well for 
the adviser to check the written invita- 
tions with the list to see that no guest is 
left off. The toastmaster should have a 
list of the special guests to see that none 
are slighted during the introduction of 
guests. 

The president, with the adviser, should 
keep in touch with each main committee 
until the banquet is over and all settle- 
ments have been made, all borrowed 
property returned, and the banquet hall 
cleaned up well. 

It is this type of training that gives the 
boys confidence in their ability to get the 
job done and affords them a great deal 
of pleasure in their work. 

Or course, even then you will have 
some fellows wanting to do all the work 
and some who are just as anxious to let 
others do all of it. However, when each 
committee and each individual on the 
committee has his job well in his mind 
and knows that if it is done he must do 
it, you will get things done. 
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Farm Mechanics 


R. W. CLINE 


Buildings for Departments of Vocational 
Agriculture 


A. H. HOLLENBERG, Specialist in Agricultural Education (Farm Mechanics) 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Many commu- 
nities are planning 
to construct units 
in vocational agri- 
culture in the near 
future or expand 
their old plants in 
order to have ade- 
quate facilities for 
the department. In 
some places the 
funds have been 
raised or budgeted 
to do this job. At 
the present time 
the building program has not gotten 
under way appreciably because of a 
shortage of building materials and labor. 

Agricultural buildings will need to be 
carefully planned to facilitate the train- 
ing needs of groups requiring the serv- 
ices of one, two, or more teachers. Sev- 
eral states are preparing bulletins at the 
present time on plans for buildings for 
vocational agriculture. Much care is to 
be exercised in this planning because the 
buildings are usually permanent, making 
alterations difficult. 

The purpose of this article is to ex- 
plain some of the requirements that any 
unit in vocational agriculture should 
provide, regardless of the design used. 
Elevations are not shown or given be- 
cause buildings for vocational agriculture 
which are erected will, no doubt, follow 
the architecture of the other school 
buildings. The recommendations in- 
cluded herein are suitable for units for 
one, two, or more teachers. 

The following suggestions are made as 
a guide to those who are planning new 
vocational units. It is suggested that: 

The classroom for vocational agriculture and 
the farm shop be in one unit. This is desirable 
but it is recognized that in some parts of 
the country where an efficient agricul- 
tural science room is already available, 
the shop may have to be a separate unit. 
In such an instance the farm shop needs 
to be located near the agricultural 
science room. Since agricultural science 
and farm mechanics are so closely re- 
lated, the one-unit plan is the best. 

The farm-mechanics work be taught in a 
shop that is used only for that purpose. Acti- 
vities in farm mechanics need a plant of 
their own. Different kinds of tools are 
used and the projects are generally of a 
larger size than those for most other me- 
chanical activities taught in the school. 
Therefore, this plant must be available 
to the agricultural instructor at all times. 
Any tendency to use the farm-mechan- 
ics shop for general mechanics, wood- 
working, metalwork, auto mechanics, or 
other purpose defeats the efficient teach- 
ing of vocational agriculture. 

The floor space in the farm shop be left as 
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free as possible from workbenches. Place 


workbenches advantageously in the shop 
to permit the movement of large proj- 
ects. Farm machinery and equipment 
are of large dimensions and space is nec- 
essary for efficient work. Furthermore, 
the class or individuals may be asked to 
gather around an item of farm equipment 
for a demonstration. Provide sufficient 
benches to facilitate the work. Those 
along the walls will care for most of the 
benchwork that is necessary. 

Most of the benches in the farm shop be of a 
type that fits along the walls, these having a 
maximum width of 2 feet. This will have a 
tendency to leave the maximum floor 
space available for large farm equip- 
ment. Wall benches that measure over 
2 feet in width are a waste of space and 
the back of the bench becomes a catchall 
for scraps of wood, metal, and machin- 
ery parts. Benches along the wall tend 
to be more satisfactory places to accom- 
plish a job because they are more sub- 
stantial and have better light if under 
windows. Several intermediate benches 
may be necessary but keep these to a 
minimum. 

The benches used in a farm-mechanics shop 
have no shelves underneath them. Altho this 
seems to be a convenient place to store 
projects or parts of projects, it tends to 
become a trash catcher. Odd pieces 
placed on bench shelves are often for- 
gotten, resulting in many farm mechan- 
ics parts being found there. Therefore, 
shelves under the benches in many shops 
are one of the causes of poor housekeep- 
ing. Storage space is always a problem 
in the farm-mechanics shop but shelves 
under benches is not the answer. 

There be sufficient light in the building, 
natural and artificial, satisfactorily located 
and adequately ‘protected. There must be a 
sufficient number of windows in the 
building to provide proper lighting with- 
out utilizing the wall space needed for 
cabinets. Place the windows so they will 
give the maximum of light and still be 
located for the minimum of breakage. 
Where natural lighting near a machine 
is not sufficient, artificial light must be 
provided. Place this light high enough 
above the operator to keep it from being 
broken, but close enough to serve its pur- 
pose. Where machinery or motors are 
being worked on, extension cords will 
aid greatly in giving light to facilitate 
a safer and better job. In many places 
the shop for vocational agriculture is 
used as much or more at night as it is in 
the day. That means that the entire shop 
will need sufficient electric lights of ade- 
quate size to enable efficient work to be 
safely accomplished. Have wire protec- 
tors on all the lights in the farm shop 
where they are likely to be broken. 

The walls between the two kinds of work, 


agricultural science and farm mechanics, be 
made as soundproof as is feasible. In depart- 
ments where two or more teachers com- 
prise the agricultural staff, this plan wiil 
facilitate the teaching of each phase of the 
program. This soundproofing will be 
helpful even in a one-man department 
when some of his students are in the shop 
and others in the classroom. Have part of 
the walls between the classroom and the 
farm shop made of windows to permit 
vision from one room to the other. 

The storage rooms, offices and utility space 
be located between the farm-mechanics shop 
and the agricultural science room. This is a 
good location for these facilities and pro- 
vides a buffer for noise between the two 
types of work. The office needs to be of 
sufficient size and fitted to permit con- 
ferences between teacher and student. 
A small conference table can be arranged 
in the office space to accommodate com- 
mittee meetings. 

The shop include at least one large door 
thru which farm machinery can be moved. 
Have this door at least 12 feet in width 
and 10 feet in height. Where the farm 
mechanics shop is long and narrow, two 
12-foot doors, one at the end and the 
other on the side, will allow the move- 
ment of machinery and equipment with 
more ease. A door of the overhead type is 
probably more suitable than a sliding or 
folding one. It should fit snugly to aid in 
keeping the shop warm. 

The floor of the farm-mechanics shop be 
made of concrete or building blocks. The floor 
should have a gravel or cinder fill under- 
neath the concrete. Since heavy tractors 
and farm machinery may be placed upon 
it, the concrete should be five inches 
thick. The floor will have a better ap- 
pearance and will be easier to keep clean 
if it is painted. When tractors or other 
farm equipment have tracks or lugs as a 
means of traction, make provision to pro- 
tect the floor. Wood building blocks 
placed on end form a good, lasting floor 
and one that is more comfortable to 
stand on for long periods of time. If there 
isa place within the farm-mechanics 
shop where tools may become broken or 
damaged when dropped on a concrete 
floor, use movable wood racks. 

No space be taken from the farm-mechanics 
shop for a toolroom. The toolroom method 
of caring for tools and equipment is con- 
trary to the method used by farmers. 
When tools are properly stored on the 
farm, some sort of a cabinet is used. In- 
dustrial education uses a toolroom as a 
means of protecting tools and equipment 
because it is the practice in the trade. 
Often much time is wasted by students 
in checking in and checking out tools 
when this system is employed in a farm 
shop. Much valuable instruction will be 
lost by the student who is asked to take 
his turn in attending the toolroom. Then, 
too, the class period is short and students 
will many times need to stand in line in 
order to get the tools needed and to re- 
place them. As stated elsewhere in this 
article, delicate, expensive tools or tools 
that are easily lost or broken can be kept 
in the storage room. 
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Hay-bale loader constructed in a school shop. Large practical jobs of this type are rapidly 


replacing the ‘saw-and-hammer” projects of yesterday. Such work requires large shops 
and modern equipment 


Wall space be allowed for tool cabinets, 
such cabinets to be on a unit basis and placed 
advantageously for the work to be performed. 
This may sound a bit old-fashioned but 
it is still a good practice. Plan space for 
locating windows, benches and doors to 
permit tool cabinets to be satisfactorily 
placed. Provide cabinets for each type of 
tools, such as woodworking, metalwork- 
ing, concrete, and automotive. All tools 
should be placed over silhouettes to 
facilitate the return of tools to their 
proper place. These cabinets will be of 
maximum service if they are located 
near the work that is to be performed. 
Tool cabinets can protect equipment as 
well as any other system if the program 
is properly handled. There are several 
other methods used in farm-mechanics 
shops, that do not employ the toolroom. 

The building be so planned that it can 
readily be enlarged. This is a very impor- 
tant feature because nobody knows how 
large a building will be needed in the 
future. The lot or ground that an agri- 
cultural unit is placed upon should be 
large enough to permit expansion, and 
the building must be placed on it in such 
a manner that there is room for such ex- 
pansion. Many agricultural units have 
been erected in the past which were large 
enough at the time they were built, but 
with the increase of farm population and 
the growing emphasis on adult education 
are now entirely too small. If provisions 
are made to allow for expansion, the 
building can easily be enlarged. 

Storage space be provided for coal, lumber, 
iron, steel, paint, machinery parts, and other 
commonly used items. Where the roof is high 
enough to permit the placing of lumber 
in vertical (45 degrees) storage, it will 
work to better advantage than horizon- 
tal storage. Many lumberyards are com- 
ing to this type of storage because of less 
warpage of boards. Vertical storage of 
lumber also requires less space in the 
shop. Only a small supply box for coal is 
necessary near the forge. Larger quan- 
tities of coal should be stored elsewhere. 
Have storage racks for iron and steel 
near the place where they are to be used. 
Some state laws require that paint be 
kept in a fireproof room which has an 
outside door. Machinery parts are always 
a problem to store and to find when 
needed, if a storage bin is not provided. 
A rack of bins can be provided in the 
storage room for such parts. 


The farm shop not serve as a bus shed and 


for bus service. Because of the size, loca- 


tion and the tools available in the farm- 
mechanics shop, there may be a tend- 
ency to place a bus or busses in the shop 
for storage or repair. This is a very poor 
practice because farm machinery must 
be moved around in the shop. The entire 
shop is needed for vocational work. It 
is the duty of the teacher of vocational 
agriculture to cooperate with the rest of 
the school, but the matter of using shop 
space, instructional tools and equipment 
for the repair and upkeep of busses is one 
that should be discouraged because it 
will interrupt a well-planned farm-shop 
training program. 

A covered shed in connection with the shop 
be used for storing farm machinery before and 
after reconditioning, and for other large con- 
struction jobs. A covered shed will aid the 
vocational program by providing a 
needed service for the least amount of 
money that can be put into a building. 
Farm machinery which comes to the 
shop for reconditioning, repair, or dem- 
onstration can be stored in this shed. 
When in the shed it may be cleaned and 
otherwise prepared for work to be done 
in the shop. Many schools are now pur- 
chasing a tractor and farm implements 
which are used with it. This covered shed 
provides a satisfactory storage space for 
such equipment. The covered shed, in 
some seasons of the year, makes a good 
place in which to construct small port- 
able buildings. Protect whatever farm 
equipment is stored in the shed by a 
heavy wire fence. A large gate in the 
fence will permit farm machinery or 
farm equipment to be brought into this 
space. 

A farm-machinery wash rack with drain be 
provided and located near the covered shed. 
The wash rack will probably be located 
in the covered shed. Most farm machin- 
ery that comes from the farm will have 
dirt and grease on it. Before an efficient 
job of reconditioning can be done, the 
dirt and grease must be removed. A 
basin, collecting type of drain is most 
satisfactory with a wash rack. A wash 
rack is inexpensive and will aid greatly 


‘ in conducting a sound educational pro- 


gram. A pressure washing machine will 
be helpful, but is not absolutely essential. 

A washroom with toilets and clothes lockers 
be provided and conveniently located. Farm 
mechanical work is of a type that will 
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cause most boys and farmers to get dirty. 
Coveralls or old clothes will be worn by 
trainees. In order to keep the shop neat 
and to keep the loss of clothing at a 
minimum, lockers are necessary. A 
shower may prove helpful, but it is not 
essential where schools have such facili- 
ties conveniently available as in con- 
nection with gymnasium work. 

There be a floor drain in the farm-mechanics 
shop. Even tho farm machinery is par- 
tially cleaned before it comes into the 
farm shop, the floor will become soiled. 
The easiest and quickest way to do a 
good job of cleaning the floor is to flush 
it with water. In some large shops it may 
be necessary to have more than one drain. 

Lumber racks be under a roof which is high 
enough to permit vertical storage. This lum- 
ber storage should not be a part of the 
storage room. As stated before in this 
article, vertical storage is preferable over 
horizontal. Lumber is more easily used 
from a vertical pile. 

Racks for metal be located in a convenient 
place and along a wall. In our farm-me- 
chanics shops today, much mild steel is 
used in the repair and construction of 
farm equipment. This mild steel can be 
stored neatly and conveniently if racks 
are provided along the wall near the 
place it is to be used. Where facilities 
permit, iron as well as lumber may also 
be stored vertically. It is often more sat- 
isfactory this way, but it has the draw- 
back that iron must be cut into shorter 
pieces. A junk heap is unsightly around a 
school shop, even tho scraps are used in 
farming. 

Provisions be made for lifting and moving 
heavy items within the shop. Many accidents 
will be avoided if arrangement is made 
for moving heavy pieces of equipment. 
An overhead beam or beams with a chain 
hoist provides a good means of doing the 
job, but is probably the most expensive 
way of accomplishing it. A crane made 
by commercial companies will also be a 
satisfactory way of lifting and moving 
heavy objects. Many farm mechanics 
shops have built “‘A” frames on heavy 
casters which have a chain hoist on 
them for this purpose. The ‘‘A”’ frame is 
not only inexpensive but will prove in- 
dispensable in the farm-mechanics shop. 

When arc and acetylene welding equipment 
ts available, it be portable within the farm- 
mechanics shop. Most of the farm-mechan- 
ics shops have either the oxyacetylene 
or the arc welder as a part of their regu- 
lar equipment and some have both. The 
acetylene torch should have the tanks 
mounted on a hand truck which can be 
moved about the shop. It will be handy 
if this truck can be towed behind a 
pickup for use on jobs outside the shop. 
The tanks must be secured tightly on 
the truck because injuries may occur 
when tanks are dropped. Then, too, the 
gauges on the tanks are expensive and 
they will become damaged if the tanks 
are loose on the truck. The -arc welder 
may be portable, but that is not abso- 
lutely essential because long leads will 
accomplish the same results. When arc 
welding takes place a shield of some sort 
must be a part of the equipment within 
the shop. Adequate individual shields for 
arc welding and goggles for oxyacetylene 
work are absolutely necessary. 

An exhaust fan for ventilation be provided 


for the building. Better working conditions 


can be maintained with the aid of a ven- 

tilating fan. Either the pressure or the 

exhaust type of ventilation may be used. 
(Continued on page 178) 
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WATSON ARMSTRONG 


Farmer Programs 


W. HOWARD MARTIN 


Young Farmers’ Instruction at Mit. Zion 
A Broadcast Over Station WILL, University of Illinois 


“DUKE” REGNIER: We have in 
our studio today Max Kuster, teacher of 
vocational agriculture at Mt. Zion High 
School, E. K. Graham, the principal of 
that high school, and four young farmers 
from that community—Stanley Wood, 
John Henneberry, Dick Wheeler, and 
Bill White. These folks are here to try to 
explain briefly how and what they are 
doing to further the agricultural knowl- 
edge of these young men. I believe you 

- do this by means of a part-time school, 
do you not? Mr. Kuster, you explain 
what a part-time school at Mt. Zion is. 

KUSTER: Well, Mr. Regnier, this is 
a group of young farmers who are out of 
high school and on the farm, but yet de- 
sirous of learning more about the things 
which they are actually doing. This is ac- 
complished by going to school part time 
in the winter. These young men vary in 
age from 18 to 35 years with about half 
of them already farming for themselves 
and the others either working at home 
for their dads or for some other farmer 
in the community. 

We have just completed our fifth 
winter of school work with these young 
farmers. Early each winter I call a meet- 
ing of an advisory council of four or five 
of these boys to decide on the topics which 
we will study, the time to hold our meet- 
ings, the problems which we will en- 
counter, etc., keeping in mind the needs 
of this group and also what they, them- 
selves, want. In order to give you an 
idea of the material we have covered in 
the past five years, I will tell you the 
topics we have discussed. In 1941 we had 
a general part-time school discussing 
many phases of agricultural work. In 
1942 we had a dairy school, in 1943, the 
care and repair of farm machinery, last 
year beef production, and this year a 
school on soil conservation. 

But rather than have me tell you any 
more about it, I would like to have you 
hear from some of these fellows who have 
been in these classes. Stanley Wood has 
always been one of our most enthusiastic 
members, being on our first advisory 
council and a steady attender ever since. 
Stanley, will you tell the radio audience 
just how we happened to start our short 
course in 1941? 

STANLEY: In the fall of 1940 Mr. 
Kuster called together four of us farm 
boys for a meeting. Quite a few of us 
fellows had been interested in a group 
like this for some time, but it was not 
until then that we had the opportunity 
to organize a class. At this first council 
meeting we organized our topics on gen- 
eral farm subjects for that first year. I 
was pleasantly surprised when the first 
meeting brought together 20 fellows and 
the attendance held up well from then on. 

From these meetings we learned that a 
topic like general farming could not be 
covered in 15 meetings thru the winter. 
Since that first year we have organized 


our classes on one enterprise and have 
found that we can do a much better job 
of covering the important material. 

KUSTER: Stanley, how many of the 
fellows who came to the first school in 
1941 are still coming back? 

STANLEY: Well, just the other day 
when I was grinding corn, just before the 
bottom dropped out of my mill, I was 
trying to remember that first bunch. I 
counted 10 fellows of that original 20 
who are still coming. 

KUSTER: What happened to the rest 
of these fellows? 

STANLEY: Some of these boys have 
gone to the army, and I think the rest 
have moved away. 

KUSTER: One of the main objectives 
of the part-time school is to get the high- 
school graduates to come back the next 
year and join our young farmer class. 
Bill White, who lives on a large farm, is 
one of these boys. Bill, you just graduated 
from high school last spring, and I had 
you for four years of agriculture. Didn’t 
you learn all that you needed in that 
length of time? 

BILL: No. Even tho I had agriculture 
in high school, there is much more to 
learn because farming practices change 
from time to time, and everyone wants 
to keep up with the changes and new 
practices. In high school you learn mostly 
the general principles that don’t change. 

In farming there are everyday prob- 
lems that come up and fellows like to get 
together to talk them over. In these 
young-farmer meetings we usually dis- 
cuss some of these problems. 

KUSTER: Well, you spent a couple 
of days in the classroom this winter test- 
ing soil. What was your reason for doing 
this? 

BILL: I wanted to do it because we 
were going to apply lime and every field 
should be tested first to determine the 
places whererit is needed and in what 
amounts. I found some of this soil that I 
tested needing four tons of lime per acre 
and some that didn’t need any. By this 
testing the lime can be put where it will 
do the most good. 

KUSTER: Then you would say that 
you learned something from our school 
on soils this winter. 

BILL: By all means, yes. I tested our 
farm for available calcium, phosphorus, 
and potassium and then made a map for 
each. From these results we learned to 
interpret the needs for these fertilizers 
and when to best apply them to obtain 
good results. These things make farming 
more interesting and put more cash in 
your pocket. 

KUSTER: I believe we will have to 
agree with you there, Bill. In the past 
five years of young-farmer classes John 
Henneberry has missed only two meet- 
ings. Does that mean that you were 
learning something, John? 

JOHN: It surely does, Max. Any in- 


formation on better farming is certainly 
in my line, and this part-time school 
meant lots to me. 

KUSTER: You didn’t have any agri- 
culture in high school did you, John? 

JOHN: No. The high school where I 
went didn’t have a department of voca- 
tional agriculture, but this made me all 
the more anxious to start going to our 
meetings. Practically all of the fine 


‘ points, such as balancing feed rations, 


managing livestock and poultry, crop 
rotations, soil management, and many 
others that are so important for profit- 
able farming, would otherwise have to 
be learned thru experience. This is often 
costly and causes much delay which we 
can’t afford to have during these times. 
By learning how to balance a ration I 
have saved a great deal of feed which 
otherwise would have been unnecessarily 
lost. This might have taken several years 
to learn thru experience and I picked it 
up in one winter at our short course. 

KUSTER: I believe, John, that you 
do most of the farming down there, don’t 

ou? 

JOHN: Yes, my dad hasn’t been able 
to help with the work for nearly three 
years. Thus, I have had all of the re- 
sponsibility, so learning thru the part- 
time school has certainly been profitable 
for me. 

WOOD: How big a farm do you live 
on, anyhow? 

JOHN: I farm 360 acres and, just to 
fill in the spare time, we care for a herd 
of 25 milk cows, some hogs, and laying 
hens. 

WHITE: I don’t believe you would 
have much spare time. With that much 
work to do it hardly looks as tho you 
would have time to come to these evening 
meetings. 

JOHN: Well, I’m still interested in 
profitable farming and a man has to use 
his head as well as his body to make a 
success. I feel that the young-farmer 
class has meant extra profits for me. 

KUSTER: Last fall Dick Wheeler 
went to Kansas City to receive the Amer- 
ican Farmer degree. We know that in 
order to get this honor you must have 
done a good job and be established in 
farming. Why did you come to the part- 
time school, Dick? 

DICK: It has been my experience 
that the more I learn about farming the 
more I realize what there is left to be 
learned. Farming is the most compli- 
cated occupation in the world. A farmer 
must buy various products, sell his pro- 
duce, work on the farm, manage that 
farm, keep adequate records, and do 
many more detailed jobs. No one farmer 
is best suited for all these. However, I 
firmly believe that, if we stay wide awake, 
read, and listen to scientific knowledge of 
agriculture, we can do a better job. 

In the two years which I have been 
attending the part-time school there 
have been many of these helpful bits of 
information which I have learned from 
one of the other fellows or from up-to- 
date material presented by our teacher. 
When a small group of fellows gets to- 
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gether as we do with similar problems a 
great deal of learning takes place. This 
is especially true when it is done as we do 
it by having a sort of round-table dis- 
cussion and avoid any lecturing. 
KUSTER: The success of anything 
around a school is in direct relationship 
to the cooperation given by the adminis- 
tration in charge, Mr. Graham, our 
principal, has been a very frequent visi- 
tor at our evening meetings. Mr. 
Graham, I would like to have you give 
us your idea of how this young-farmer 
school fits into the general school pro- 


gram. 

MR. GRAHAM: As you have no 
doubt gathered, a part-time school in 
agriculture is one made up of out-of- 
school farm boys over 16 years of age 
who came back to school during the 
winter for at least 15 meetings. The ad- 
ditional cost of instruction, if any, is 
paid for, 50 percent by the local com- 
munity and 50 percent by state and fed- 
eral aid as is the case with the regular 
salary of a teacher of agriculture. How- 
ever, we feel that this work is important 
enough so that we would continue to 
conduct this class even tho additional 
financial aid were not offered. 

For the past five years I have watched 
this group of young farmers come to the 
Mt. Zion High School. During that time 
one of the most encouraging features is 
that they have gradually changed from a 
more-or-less get-together group until 
now they seem like one big happy family 
with the schoolhouse their home for the 
evening. 

As an administrator, I can say without 
reservation that one of the big problems 
is cooperation between the parents and 
the school system. Many parents never 
enter our schoolhouse doors. You can see 
how, when these young men begin to 
send their children to our school, there 
will be a much more favorable relation- 
ship due to our having kept the doors 
open to them thru this short course. 

We feel that there is no place better 
equipped to offer educational training 
than the school; and with proper guid- 
ance, which our agricultural graduates 
get, they never lose contact and interest 
in our school. As they put their high- 
school teachings into actual practice 
they find they are faced with problems 
that they never heard of before. Yet with 
a more mature mind these young men 
are ready to meet these problems thru 
a more scientific knowledge of facts 
which our short course offers them. 

KUSTER: You know, Mr. Graham, 
I just checked this year’s class and found 
that, out of a total of 31 different boys 
who attended, 27 graduated from high 
school and 20 of these 27 had some voca- 
tional agriculture while in high school. 
Of course, people who didn’t go to high 
school are just as welcome as those who 
did, because our school is open to every- 
one. However, it is plain to see that the 
fellows who tend to come back for more 
are those that have learned enough to 
realize that there is plenty about farming 
yet to learn. 

GRAHAM: You say, Mr. Kuster, 
that your total attendance was 31. What 
was the average over the winter? 

KUSTER: We had an average attend- 
ance of 24 fellows. 

GRAHAM: This may not seem like a 
very large group but 20 to 25 is a rather 
ideal-sized class. We must also remember 
that these young men come because they 
want to. This means that they must be 
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Farmers Like to Select Their Own Problems 


E. L. AUSTIN, Teacher-Trainer, College of Agriculture, Kingston, Rhode Island 


A RECENT leg- 
islature in Rhode 
Island enacted per- 
missive legislation 
providing for the 
establishment of 
soil conservation 
districts. In a short 
time, thru the 
leadership of the 
State Conservation 
Office and the 
State Department 


E. L. Austin 


state was organ- 
ized with farmers as local officials. 

A conference including regional and 
state representatives of the S.C.S., the 
state director of vocational education 
and the teacher-trainer resulted in the 
preparation of detailed plans for a course 
in soil conservation provided the farmers 
in the Southern Rhode Island District 
wanted one. It was decided to hold an 
organization meeting and proceed from 
there, if conditions indicated a desire to 
proceed. The need was apparent but, 
would the farmers respond? 

The county agricultural agent (a for- 
mer teacher of agriculture) and the local 
conservation committee sent out a special 
letter to a list of farmers who were inter- 
ested in a conservation program. Teach- 
ers of agriculture ‘“‘talked it up.’’ Notices 
were printed in the newspapers. There 
were 29 men present for the first meeting. 


getting something from this school be- 
cause, otherwise, they would be at home 
or in town seeing a picture show the 
next time class met. I wish that we could 
keep our boys and girls in other depart- 
ments coming back to school as they 
have done in this young-farmer class. 

WHEELER: You know, Mr. Kuster, 
I believe that another good thing about 
these meetings is the recreation that we 
have after the meeting is over. It does a 
fellow a lot of good to play a little with 
the other boys. 

JOHN: I believe that this is especially 
true now because we are all working so 
hard and keeping our noses so close to the 
grindstone that occasionally we need to 
relax and forget about our troubles. To 
work, study, and play with the other fel- 
lows helps a great deal. 

BILL: The refreshments which we 
have after the meetings take my mind 
off my troubles about as quickly as any- 
thing. 

KUSTER: Thank you a lot, fellows. 
I believe that you can gather, by the 
feeling that these boys have expressed, 
somewhat their general attitude. It is 
foolish to think that the leader of a group 
like this can accomplish much without 
the cooperation of every boy who attends. 
It is my sincere belief that the chief factor 
in the success of our young-farmer classes 
for the past five years has been that 
friendly, good-natured feeling coupled 
with the cooperation of the entire group 
toward one another and the loyalty 
which they feel toward the class. The 
desire for knowledge alone will not bring 
many enthusiastic young men to a high 
school. Far too many part-time school 
leaders have failed to realize this and as 
a result the school has failed. 
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The above statements are introduc- 
tory to a central idea of this report, viz: 
Farmers like to select their own prob- 
lems and they respond accordingly if 
proper techniques are used. The place of 
meeting was important—a Grange hall 
where the men could sit informally in a 
semicircle facing a large blackboard. The 
chairman of the local S.C.S. district, a 
farmer, opened the meeting, stated the 
purpose of the meeting, and introduced 
the chairman for the evening, the teacher- 
trainer. A luncheon-club type of introduc- 
tion put everybody at ease and indicated 
that most of the men were dairy farmers 
with acreages running up to 100, with 
herds varying from 10 to over 100 cows. 

What problems centering around soil 
conservation did they have? A dozen or 
15 were suggested by the men which ap- 
plied to their own farms. These were 
written on the blackboard. Everyone was 
surprised that there were so many. No. 1 
problem was pasture improvement. They 
were unanimous in wanting more meet- 
ings. Nobody worried much about how 
many. Places for meeting were discussed. 
The men decided the Grange hall where 
they were meeting at the time was the 
best place. The Master of the Grange was 
present. ‘‘He’d take care of that.”’ A can- 
vass of the best night indicated Monday. 
Weekly meetings would be about right. 
The state conservationist then showed a 
sound movie in color and, believe it or 
not, the sound movie emphasized the 
same 10 points which the farmers had 
selected. Neither the farmers nor the 
chairman had seen the movie previously. 
When the meeting adjourned the county 
agent announced that coffee and dough- 
nuts were ready. Small groups continued 
discussion or made new friends over the 
coffee cups. In all, about two hours were 
used for the first meeting and refresh- 
ments. 

For the second meeting the soil con- 
servationist secured two specialists, one 
from the agricultural extension service 
and one from the agricultural experiment 
station, who had been working on pas- 
ture improvement. Three farmers on 
whose farms successful conservation pro- 
grams were already in operation made a 
total of five source people who were ready 
to supply practical answers or report 
progress toward solutions. Two short 
periods, not over 15 minutes each, were 
used by the specialists to present cértain 
practical findings on work being done on 
pasture improvement. Colored slides and 
simple seed-combination formulas were 
presented. Questions and discussions 
from the group and specialists occupied 
the next hour. Again coffee and dough- 
nuts with discussion followed. 

And so it went for six meetings plus 
two field trips. On a very rainy day 20 
men started the first tour and 45 finished. 

The soil conservationist and his assist- 
ants began immediately to map each 
farmer’s farm and to draw up in detail a 
program for each farm which did not 
already have one. Nine specialists were 
available during the course—a word 
never used during the series of discussions. 

Attendance at all meetings was ex- 
cellent. Farmers and county agents in 
other sections of the state heard about 
this course and are asking for others. 

(Continued on page 177) 
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A. W. TENNEY 


Future Farmers of America 


Leadership Training in Kansas 


We ARE proud of the fact that almost 
100 percent of the Kansas F.F.A. chap- 
ters can open and close their meetings 
without the use of the F.F.A. Manual or 
other notes. We are also proud of the 
fact that the officers in our chapters know 
considerable about the Future Farmers 
of America on a national and state level. 
Chapter officers in Kansas demonstrated 
in their district leadership schools that 
they know how to stand on their feet, 
face their audience, and say their parts. 
No table-leaners, no hands in trouser 
pockets, and no talking to the table. And 
what is equally as important, they have 
eliminated ‘“‘jist,” “pitcher,” “area,” 
“simmel,”’ and other mispronounced and 
slurred words—all too frequently heard 
in opening and closing ceremonies where 
special attention and training has not 
been given to this important part of 
F.F.A. experience. 


District F.F.A. Leadership Schools 


The first district F F.A. ‘Officers’ 
Training School” was sponsored by the 
Shawnee Mission chapter in 1931. Each 
year since, with the exception of 1942, 
district F.F.A. leadership schools have 
been conducted in Kansas. 

The 1945 district F.F.A. leadership 
schools were held in 11 centers, the cen- 
ters being selected with a view to equal- 
izing the travel distance. Eighteen chap- 
ters failed to attend any leadership school. 
The F.F.A. officers and advisers from the 
chapters not in attendance missed con- 
siderable inspiration and worthwhile in- 
formation of very great value in the 
proper conduct of F.F.A. chapters. 

The purpose of the F.F.A. leadership 
school might be classified in three cate- 
gories, namely: (1) ritualistic improve- 
ment; (2) broader knowledge of the 
F.F.A.; (3) exchange of ideas on build- 
ing and executing a worthwhile program 
of work. 

The 1945 F.F.A. leadership schools 
were organized in such a manner as to 
give maximum emphasis to boy partici- 
pation. Much credit for the success of the 
1945 F.F.A. leadership schools must be 
given to the state F.F.A. officers who 
assisted and to the cooperation of the 
local chapters assigned special roles on 
the program. 

The F.F.A. creed was given at each of 
the 11 leadership schools. More use 
should be made of the F.F.A. creed by 
local chapters. This is one of the finest— 
if not the best—youth-organization creeds 
extant. Kansas F.F.A. members should 
be especially proud of the creed since it 
was written by a native Kansan. E. M. 
Tiffany, the author, was born and grew 
to manhood on a farm near Lyndon, 
Kansas. He graduated from the Lyndon 
High School, received the B.S. degree 
from Kansas State College, Marhattan, 
Kansas, in 1915, taught a few years in 
Kansas high schools, and at the time of 
writing the F.F.A. creed was in agricul- 


tural education work in Wisconsin. Every 
F.F.A. member in Kansas, as well as 
every adult F.F.A. leader, should be 
grateful to Mr. Tiffany for his splendid 
contribution to the idealism of the Future 
Farmers of America. 

The Manhattan chapter used a four- 
man team in their presentation of the 
F.F.A. creed at the Clay Center leader- 
ship school. Colored slides depicting the 
principal theme of the various para- 
graphs of the creed were used. A colored 
picture of a beautiful farmstead was 
flashed on the screen to represent the 
principal thought involved in the first 
paragraph—‘‘I believe in the future of 
farming.”” The picture was held while 
the first member of the team stepped to 
the rostrum and recited the first para- 
graph. At the conclusion of the para- 
graph, the speaker stepped back one pace. 
A second picture was then flashed, a 
second member stepped forth and re- 
cited the second paragraph of the creed, 
and at its conclusion, the speaker stepped 
back one pace. This was repeated for 
paragraphs three and four. Then a col- 
ored picture of the American flag was 
thrown upon the screen, and all four 
members stepped forward one pace and 
recited the fifth and closing paragraph of 
the creed in unison. This was the most 
effective rendition of the F.F.A. creed 
that your executive adviser has seen to 
date. 

The more F.F.A. members know about 
the Future Farmers of America the 
greater will be their respect for the 
organization. F.F.A. officers (and ad- 
visers) too often are not adequately in- 
formed concerning the F.F.A. ritualistic 
performance, especially the opening and 
closing rituals which constitute the “‘show 
window” of the F.F.A. organization. It 
is important that all ritualistic perform- 
ance be on a high standard, but espe- 
cially important that the opening and 
closing rituals be well handled at all 
times. Parliamentary procedure should 
be given more attention by chapter 
officers. 

The 1945 F.F.A. information test had 
a total of 102 possible points, as compared 
with 79 points in the 1943 test, and 68 
points in the 1944 information test. The 
15-year F.F.A. History, the F.F.A. 
Manual, Volume XVI of the Kansas 
Future Farmer Newsletter, and the 
September issue of the current year’s 
issue of the Newsletter were used in form- 
ulating the 1945 F.F.A. information test. 

The state office regrets that 18 chap- 
ters found it impossible to attend one of 
the leadership schools. 


Lawrence District F.F.A. Leadership School 
Program 


(Note: This is a typical program as or- 
ganized for each of the 11 district 
F.F.A. leadership schools.) 
Host chapter—Lawrence; Place—High 
School. 


Date and Time: October 2,1945; 3:30p.m. 

Order of Business. 

1. Host chapter opens meeting with 
official opening ceremony. 

- Host chapter conducts roll call of 
chapters. 

. Welcome by superintendent or 
principal of host chapter. 

- Opening and closing ritual contest. 
All chapters urged to participate. 

. F.F.A. information contest. All 
chapters urged to participate. Offi- 
cers only eligible to compete. 

. Talk by state F.F.A. officer—Boyce 
Dougherty, vice-president of the 
Kansas association. 
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. Parliamentary-procedure demon- 
stration—Olathe Chapter. 
- Recital of the F.F.A. creed—Dean 
Wilson, Highland Park Chapter. 
. Demonstration of the proper use of 
the gavel—Washburn Chapter. 
10. Roll call of chapters: Special three 
minute reports on the following as- 
signments. 

President or Vice-President: Pro- 
gram of work: How build? Commit- 
tee responsibilities and check-up on 
performance; Calendar; School 
time; Outstanding activity goals 
planned for current year. By the fol- 
lowing chapters: Shawnee Mission, 
Holton, Onaga, and Washburn. 

Reporter: How get F.F.A. recog- 
nition in school, community, and 
state? How bring news of activities 
of other chapters before local group? 
By the following chapters: Holton, 
Tonganexie, Silver Lake, Lyndon, 
and Shawnee Mission. 

Secretary: Chapter records; Plan 
for acquainting members with state 
and national F.F.A. activities; By 
the following chapters: Highland 
Park, Paxice, Berryton, Bonner 
Springs, and Onaga. 

Treasurer: Plans for raising chap- 
ter funds; state and national dues. 
By the following chapters: Law- 
renge, Overbrook, Seaman, Paola, 
and Holton. 

Be Prepared to Discuss: Methods 
used in acquainting members with 
the Future Farmers of America or- 
ganization; How to improve ritual- 
istic proficiency in Green Hand and 
Chapter Farmer degree work; How 
to train your officer group; Plan of 
teaching members parliamentary 
procedure; How to prepare the pro- 
gram of work, which isdue in thestate 
office on November 1; How to plan 
meetings; How to handle the annu- 
al F.F.A. parent-son banquet; How 
to improve F.F.A. leadership school. 

11. Awards 

12. Close 

The host chapter will look after 
local arrangements such as: Wel- 
come from the superintendent or 
principal, meeting place, arrange- 
ments for meals, F.F.A. parapher- 
nalia, etc. 


So @ 
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To Demonstrate the Proper Use of the Gavel 


(Note: This was one of the demonstra- 
tions used in the 1945 District 
F.F.A. leadership schools. There 
is not sufficient space to enable us 
to include in this Newsletter the 
F.F.A. information contest, and 
the parliamentary-procedure 
demonstration. ) 

A team should consist of four members, 
preferably the chapter president and 
three chapter officers to assist. Partici- 
pating members should possess poise, 
good voices, and be able to speak clearly 
and distinctly. 

President: (Stand and face audience 
before beginning.) Our part on this pro- 
gram is to demonstrate the proper use of 
the gavel, but before we give the dem- 
onstration, I will ask Bill Smith to give 
us a brief history of the gavel. 

Bill Smith: The origin of the use of the 
gavel is obscure—some think it dates 
back to Alley Oop, but we question the 
validity of such an opinion. From here 
on we will stick to facts and let opinion 
rest. 

The first definition of the gavel is 
found in A Dictionary of the English 
Language, published in 1860. The defi- 
nition was by Joseph Emmerson Wor- 
cester, who defined the gavel as “‘a small 
mallet used by presiding officers to at- 
tract attention and preserve order; an 
emblem of authority.” 

In 1857, C. W. Phillee, in an article 
entitled ““Akin by Marriage,”’ published 
in the November issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, which, by the way, was Vol- 
ume I, Number I of this eminent maga- 
zine, tells of the place of the church in 
Puritan New England, and the use of the 
church sanctuary for holding all meetings 
for the transaction of public business. 
For more than 100 years prior to 1857 
this had been the practice thruout New 
England. Meetings were held on week- 
days, and no part of the meetinghouse 
was kept sacred from the world. Phillee 
states that “‘even the pulpit itself would 
have been given up to secular uses, but 
that, being so lofty, it was found to be an 
inconvenient position for the moderator’s 
chair. So this important functionary was 
accustomed, from time immemorial, to 
take his place in the deacon’s seat, below, 
with the warning of the meeting (this we 
interpret to be the gavel), the statute 
book, and the ballots arranged before 
‘ him on the communion table, which in 
course of time became so banged and 
battered, by dint of lusty gavel strokes, 
that there was scarcely a place to put 
one’s finger upon which was not bruised 
and dented. For in those days of the 
fierce conflict between the Federalists 
and the Democrats, the meetings were 
often noisy and disorderly.” 

Transaction of public business in the 
church in Puritan New England has long 
since ceased to be the practice. However, 
Phillee in this story gives us a vivid pic- 
ture of how the gavel was used to govern. 
It is interesting to note that no mention 
is made of a gavel block, but instead the 
author pointed out how the church com- 
munion table had been badly battered 
and dented thru lusty gavel wielding. 
(Be seated.) 

President: Thank you, Bill Smith. In 
this connection, I might add that State 
Executive Adviser A. P. Davidson, points 
out that the early New England Puritans, 
in not having a block upon which to 
pound the gavel, were in no worse con- 


dition than the Kansas Association of 
F.F.A. Mr. Davidson states that the state 
association has a gavel, but no block to 
pound upon—nor do they have a com- 
munion table... 

I will now ask Jim Jones to tell us 
about the gavel as it relates to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Jim Jones: Edmund Alton, in his book 
“Among Law-Makers,” published in 
1866, has the following to say concern- 
ing the gavel and its relation to our Con- 
gress. ‘“The gavel is a small mallet of 
ivory with which the presiding officer of 
the Senate thumps upon his desk to com- 
mand silence or attention. . . . In the 
House of Representatives, whose mem- 
bers do not behave as well as those of the 
Senate, they have a mallet with a Jong 
handle to it that will make more noise, 
and sometimes it reminds me of a black- 
smith pounding away at his anvil to see 
the presiding officer of the House pound- 
ing away for dear life, trying to make the 
Representatives be quiet. In fact, the 
Speaker’s gavel is known in the official 
parlance of that body as the ‘hammer’.” 

So we observe that in 1866 the Senate 
had a gavel of ivory, a small one; and 
the House had a wooden gavel with a long 
handle. Both bodies used the gavel as a 
symbol of authority and order. (Be 
seated.) 

President: Thank you, Jim Jones. I 
will now ask Charles Hill to tell us some- 
thing of the history of the gavel as it re- 
lates to our own Future Farmers of 
America. 

Charles Hill: You will be interested to 
know that each year at our national 
F.F.A. convention held in Kansas City, 
the Georgia Association of F.F.A. pre- 
sents a gavel to the national president of 
the Future Farmers of America, to be 
used thruout the convention and there- 
after to remain the personal property of 
the F.F.A. president. The gavel is made 
of wood taken from a magnolia tree from 
the farm of the late Honorable Dudley 
M. Hughes, in memory of two Georgia 
statesmen, Senator Hoke Smith and 
Honorable Dudley M. Hughes of the 
House of Representatives, originators of 
the Smith-Hughes Act—the act of Con- 
gress that appropriated funds for voca- 
tional education in the United States. 

The gavel owned by the Kansas As- 
sociation of Future Farmers of America 
and used at all official meetings of the 
state association, was presented to the 
state association by the Shawnee Mission 
Chapter in 1944. The president of the 
Shawnee Mission Chapter in making the 
presentation before the House of Dele- 
gates read the following message: ‘“The 
walnut wood from which this gavel was 
made was taken from The Old Shawnee 
Mission in northeastern Johnson County, 
Kansas. In the Mission, built in 1837, 
the first vocational work in the state of 
Kansas was taught to the Indian children 
by the Methodist missionaries. The wood 
was taken from the enormous walnut 
trees growing on the farm. The first fruit 
orchard in Kansas was started there. 

‘Three of the buildings are still stand- 
ing and are furnished with the same 
furniture that was used in early days. 
Those buildings are open to the public 
and should be visited by every F.F.A. 
member. 

“The Shawnee Mission Chapter takes 
pleasure in presenting this gavel to the 
state association. May it be wisely used 
by our president, to insure justice to all 
members and special favors to none. If 
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this is done, we feel sure that 100 years 
from today the F.F.A. will, like the old 
Mission; be as sound and firm as ever.” 

It is interesting to note that the Shaw- 
nee Mission Chapter presented the gavel 
to the state association with the admoni- 
tion that it be used to dispense justice to 
its members, with special favor to none, 
rather than as a symbol of authority. 

President: Thank you Charles. In us- 
ing the gavel, it should be grasped firmly 
and used as a symbol of authority, as well 
as a means of dispensing justice. The 
manner in which the gavel is used usually 
reflects the leadership ability of the 
presiding officer. 

I will now demonstrate seven uses of 
the gavel. (Grasp the gavel firmly, be 
positive in using same—do not pound, 
but tap firmly; numbers 1 and 7 are 
louder taps and much faster than other 
five used. 

1. As a symbol of authority—several 

taps. 

. Call meeting to order—2 taps. 

. Have members stand—3 taps. 

. Have members seated—1 tap. 

. Motion passed or rejected—1 tap. 

. Meeting adjourned—1 tap. 

. When distractions occur—several 
taps. 

In closing, may I suggest that local 
F.F.A. officers give further study to the 
correct use of the gavel, and practice 
using it, so that your meetings will reflect 
the kind of leadership that makes for 
successful F.F.A. work. 

(Adjourns by tapping table once with 
gavel.) 


NAW WN 


Note: 

1. Team members will take their posi- 

tions around a table in a quiet and 
orderly manner, and be seated. 

2. Each member will rise and face the 
audience to present his part. 

3. While standing, do not lean on 
table. Do not place hands in pock- 
ets, keep head up, and talk to the 
audience. In using notes, hold the 
notes to the side so that they will not 
obscure the speaker’s face. 

4. Practice reading clearly and dis- 
tinctly, with timing and inflection 
that will best bring out the meaning 
of the material to be presented. 

5. Substitute the names of your team 
members for those used in the script. 

6. At the close of the president’s dem- 
onstration of the use of the gavel, he 
will adjourn the meeting by one tap 
of the gavel, and team members 
will return to their places in a quiet 
and orderly manner.—Kansas 
F.F.A. Newsletter. 


Farmers’ Problems 


(Continued from page 175) 


It was successful because: 

. There was need for practical help. 

2. A pleasant, hospitable, practical and 
yet systematic teaching procedure 
was used, 

3. The farmers chose the time and the 
place of meetings and the character of 
materials used. The soil conserva-- 
tionist provided the technical helpers. 

. Expert assistance was available when 
needed. 

. Good leadership was provided. 

. Practical follow-up was encouraged 
and provisions made for it. 

. Participation in discussions was nearly 
100 percent. Attendance was excellent. 
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Buildings 


(Continued from page 173) 


Electric-convenience plugs be sufficient in 
number and satisfactorily located in the farm- 
mechanics shop and the agricultural science 
classroom. Many auxiliary pieces of equip- 
ment may be used if convenient outlets 
are available. Milk testers, slide ma- 
chines, motion-picture machines, electric 
drills, trouble Jamps, and air compressors 
are some of the examples of auxiliary 
equipment that are commonly used in 
the agricultural unit. A good place to 
locate them is along the wall and above 
the benches. Install convenience outlets 
for both 110 and 220 volts in the building. 

Adequate storage be provided for the agri- 
cultural-science room and the farm shop. In a 
well-planned unit for vocationai agri- 
culture there need to be two storage 
rooms. The one for the agricultural- 
science room should be adjacent to the 
classroom. This storage room will be 
more convenient if it is fitted with 
shelves and cupboards. The shop storage 
room should be of adequate size and 
placed between the shop and classroom. 
Have the shop storage room well 
equipped with bolt racks, shelves, and 
cupboards. 

The instructor's office be so located as to 
permit full vision of the activities within the 
farm shop and the classroom. An office lo- 
cated between the two units, with glass 
on each side will permit the teacher to 
observe what is going on in both the 
classroom and the shop. 

An adequate heating system be provided. An 
adequate heating system is necessary for 
both the comfort and the health of the 
trainee. Good workmanship cannot be 
conducted in a poorly heated building. 
This may or may not be a part of the 
regular school heating system. 

Tables in the classroom be placed in such a 
manner as to permit conference procedure. Take 
care to place the tables in such a manner 
that the minumum number of students 
face the light. Some prefer the horseshoe 
arrangement with the instructor’s table 
at the open end. Others will prefer the 
arrangement of one table behind another. 
Rearrangement of tables is facilitated if 
they are movable. The blackboard must 
be visible from all places within the class- 
room. 

In the classroom sufficient space for books, 
bulletins, and other reference material be 
provided. A neat, handy, and workable 


classroom is a feature that must be avail-_ 


able. In planning a new building or in 
remodeling an old one, much thought 
needs to be given to sufficient and orderly 
arrangement of space for instructional 
material. 

Safety features be provided thruout the 
building. While this is probably the most 
important single item, it should be rec- 
ognized without a comment. Guards 
should always be provided and used on 
equipment. Chips of wood or metal must 
be kept off the floor. Lights will aid in 
keeping down accidents. Statements in 
this paragraph and those concerning 
other items herein have been made in 
general in recognition of the varied 
conditions prevailing thruout the entire 
country. 

The Editor’s 


Comment: This de- 


tailed analysis of buildings and depart- 
‘ments constitutes an excellent outline for 
an illustrated bulletin in this area. We 
suggest it to Mr. Hollenberg for his early 
consideration. 


Practices in Poultry 


Doctor Broyles Retires 


Dr. WILLIAM 
A. BROYLES of 
Pennsylvania State 
College, _ retired 
November 1 after 
25 years of service 
in that institution. 
Doctor Broyles is 
Indiana reared, a 
graduate of Tri- 
State College and 
Indiana University 
with a Master’s de- 
gree from the Uni- 
versity of Wiscon- 
sin and the Doctor’s degree from the 
University of Illinois. In his early years 
he was best known in agricultural edu- 
cation for his organization of the Walsh 
County Agricultural and Training School 
at Park River, North Dakota. The F.F.A. 
chapter in that school now bears his 
name. In 1916 he went to Texas A. & M. 
College where he was professor of agri- 
cultural education until coming to Penn 
State in 1920. At Penn State his particu- 
lar responsibility has been teaching with 
emphasis on special methods of visual 
aids. He served as acting head of the de- 
partment on two occasions. 

His publications include ‘Graduate 
Work in Agricultural Education” and a 
series of workbooks for pupils studying 
vocational agriculture. He also developed 
a device used in computing scores of 
participants in livestock-judging contests, 
The National Computing Fan. 

Doctor Broyles has been an active 
member of a number of educational as- 
sociations, Gamma Sigma Delta fraterni- 
ty, and an honorary member of the Key- 
stone Association of F.F.A. His staff as- 
sociates say, ‘It is highly improbable that 
Doctor Broyles will be wholly inactive in 
the affairs which have so long claimed 
his interest in his period of retirement; 
he simply isn’t that kind of a man. We 
hope, however, that the tempo of his 
activities may be appreciably diminished 
and we wish both him and Mrs. Broyles 
Godspeed in this richly deserved ex- 
perience.” 


W. A. Broyles 


Book Review 


Appro VED 


Production, by G. C. 
Cook, pp. 187, 
paper back, illus- 
trated, list price 
$1.50, published 
by The Interstate 
Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Danville, 
Ill. The booklet 
contains a list of 
activities which in- 
volve approved 
practices with in- 
formation on performance in the poultry 
enterprise. The information necessary to 
carry the practice to successful comple- 
tion has been carefully selected and con- 
densed to a minimum. The activities are 
centered around nine chapters as follow: 
Growing Healthy Chicks, Selecting Prof- 
itable Layers, Feeding the Laying Flock, 
Housing the Laying Flock, Controlling 
Parasites and Diseases, Producing Ca- 
pons, Producing Turkeys, Marketing 
Poultry and Eggs, and Keeping Records. 


A. P. Davidson 
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A.V.A. Convention Notes 


Tu ESE officers were elected at Buffalo: 
as president, C. L. Greiber of Wisconsin; 
as vice-president representing Agricul- 
ture, H. G. Fetterolf of Pennsylvania; 
and as vice-president representing Part- 
Time Education, Dr. Edna Henderson 
of Arkansas. 

Also announced was the appointment 
of R. W. Gregory to succeed Dr. J. C. 
Wright as Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education. 

The next convention city will be At- 
lantic City or Miami or St. Louis, 


BANQUET BANTER 


Toastmaster: Ladies and gentlemen, 
one of the very best friends which we 
Future Farmers have is a local minister, 
Reverend Hance. He is along with us 
boys on all our summer trips; he is won- 
derful in teaching us group games and, 
as you all know, he gives his congrega- 
tion a good message every Sunday. We 
have honored him in a small way by 
electing him Honorary Chapter Farmer 
and this evening he is to represent that 
group at this time. It seems a bit sacri- 
legious to dish up a story on a minister 
but, with some of the jokes which were 
played on us on a trip last summer with 
no one apparently admitting the blame, 
we boys decided the “good boy himself” 
had no small part in it. So here goes. 

As I get the story, Reverend Hance 
started his ministerial service in a small 
country church which was not any too 
well-to-do, financially. At one time they 
were needing hymnbooks, and, in the 
course of inquiry, Mr. Hance received a 
proposition from a certain commercial 
firm that they would furnish the books 
free if they could insert a small amount 
of advertising. This seemed too good to 
be true so the offer was accepted. The 
books came. Mr. Hance looked for the 
advertising and found none. He was de- 
lighted and proceeded to pass the word 
around the congregation even faster than 
women usually do. All was well until 
they used the books the first Sunday just 
before Christmas, and the first verse they 
sang went like this: 

‘Hark the herald angels sing, 

‘Johnson’s pills are just the thing’; 

The angelic voice meek and mild; 

Two for man and one for child.” 
Ladies and gentlemen, Reverend Hance. 

Speaker: Ladies and gentlemen, these 
Future Farmers are certainly in high 
gear tonight. They have put on an in- 
teresting display of their ability thruout 
the evening and, if any of you don’t as- 
sociate with them very much, I can tell 
you that this is about their usual speed. 
If I were their teacher, I would want my 
desk in the corner to make sure they did 
not come after me from two sides at once. 
You have heard the popular gag about 
the young fellow who remarked to his 
girl, “How about some old-fashioned 
loving?” She replied, “All right, I'll call 
Grandmother down for you.”’ Well, that 
wasn’t our toastmaster. He is more apt 
to have been the young fellow who when 
asked, ‘‘Who was that peach I saw you 
with last night?’’, replied, ‘“‘She isn’t a 
peach, she’s a grapefruit.” ““How come?” 
““Well, every time I squeeze her, she hits 
me in the eye.” 
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